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LARGE meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Archi- 
tectural profession in 
London and the provinces 
was assembled in the 
Institute meeting-room 
on Monday afternoon, to 
listen to the opening 
address on the object and 
aims of the Conference 
from the President of 
the Institute, who occupied the chair. The 
metropolitan members formed the majority 
numerically, but there was a fair proportion of 
provincial architects, including some of the 
leading members of the profession from Ireland 
and Scotland, and of our largest provincial towns, 
Mr. Wyatt, in commencing his address, stated 
shortly the origin of the idea of inviting such a 
conference, which was suggested by an invita- 
tion from the Architectural Alliance to the In- 
stitute to send delegates to the meeting of the 
former. The council of the Institute, regarding 
their own body as the central representative 
one of the profession ia England, considered it 
was their part to- invite, rather than to send 
delegates, and undertook to attempt, on a larger 
scale, what the Alliance could only accomplish 
on @ smaller scale, and in a more partial 
manner. The address was devoted mainly to 
the consideration of sundry subjects connected 
with professional prac‘ice, and suggestions as to 
the point of view from which they should be 
Considered in discussion at the ensuing meetings. 
We have printed the pith of it elsewhere. 
L’union fait la force is a gospel which has yet 
to be received by British architects, though we 
trast the mere fact of a conference having taken 
Place may be viewed as a proof that its re- 
Cognition has commenced. The question of 
Building Contracts, and the place to be 
occupied by bills of quantities therein, were 
the subjects afterwards discussed by the 
meeting. Mr. I’Anson supported the adoption 
of bills of quantities as part of the contract. 
Mr. Chatfield Clarke stated, that in compara- 
tively small works he had usually adopted the 
plan of allowing the builders to elect a sur- 
veyor themselves, whose quantities they would 
be willing to accept, the choice generally being 
made upon and in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the architect. Mr. Godwin showed the 
strong objections there were against making the 
bills of quantities a part of the contract; and 
Mr. Seddon, supporting the same view in the 
main, suggested that, in jastice to the contractor, 
he should have one month afcer the estimate 
was accepted to examine the bills of quantities 
before finally signing the contract. Mr. Charles 
Barry feared that, in the case of large buildings, 
one month would be by no means a sufficient 
time to check the quantities accurately ; he pre- 





ferred the system of leaving the responsibility 
of the quantities solely with the surveyor who 
took them, as the best system for insuring his 
accuracy and correctness in minutie. Mr. Hine, 
of Nottingham, and Mr. Arthur Cates both sup- 
ported the system of quantities being furnished 
by the architect himself, and made part of the 
contract, the former thinking that the client was 
unfairly treated if the architect whom he had 
employed to look after his interests should shirk 
the task in regard to so important a matter. 
Mr. F. Hayward was on the same side; and 
Mr. Rickman varied the proceedings by a little 
praise of surveyors generally. A Glasgow 
architect stated, that with them estimates were 
entirely based on schedules of quantities sup- 
plied by surveyors, who all worked on one 
recognised method, and that these schedules, 
accompanied by sketches and annotations, in 
some cases entirely supplied the place of speci- 
fications of the ordinary kind. The building, 
when finished, was measured and valued at the 
prices in the bills of quantities. This appears 
to be, at all events, an intelligible and consistent 
principle. The retention of the bills of quan- 
tities as a portion of the contract was urged by 





other speakers also; but it appears to us that 
the real principle of the matter was entirely 
ignored by them in the discussion. The business 
of the architect is to plan and design a building, 
and to make drawings which will form the 
readiest means of showing what is his idea. 
His question to the contractor is simply, “ What 
are you disposed to carry out such a building 
for?” and the bills of quantities are in theory 
simply the builder’s method of arriving at 
a conclusion on this matter. The builder 
may choose to dispense with quantities, 
and arrive at a result by “cubing;” in most 
cases he would be very foolish to do so, but that 
is entirely his concern. The architect simply 
wants a building of a certain design and con- 
straction carried out; it is nothing to his pur- 
pose how many cubic feet of any material there 
are in it; all he is bound to do is to give the 
builder fall and accurate drawings to enable 
him to calculate this: and to expect the 
architect to saddle himself with the burden and 
responsibility of the quantities, is taking him 
entirely out of his proper sphere, and wasting 
his time over mechanical work which the 
builder or builder’s surveyor can do much better ; 
besides that the adoption of the bills, however 
obtained, as part of the contract, introduces the 
element of uncertainty, and is likely to form a 
fruitful source of legal disputation. We should 
add that nearly every speaker on the subject 
appeared to assume a competition of builders as 
@ necessary condition in getting estimates for a 
building ; whereas it cannot be questioned that 
a system of competitions in which the lowest 
wins is a fruitful source of temptation to bad 
and scamped work, and that the employer would 
often get his work much better done, and more 
economically in the end, by simply obtaining one 
estimate from a contractor of position, ability, 
and repute. 

The changes were rung on the same subject 
again at the Tuesday afternoon’s meeting, when 
the proceedings were led off by a paper by Mr. 
John Hebb (vice Mr. I’Anson, who had been 
unable to prepare his promised communication), 
on “Professional Charges,” which took the 
form mainly of a consideration of the method to 
be adopted in charging for quantities supplied ; 
assuming, as one ground for the architect uader- 
taking this part of thework, that the surveyor was 
under a constant temptation to take out thequan- 
tities too fully, to protect himself from the respon- 
sibility of omissions,and thatthe client’s interests 
were better served by leaving them in the archi- 
tect’s hand. After the opinion we have just 
expressed on the subject, it is not necessary to go 
farther into the pros and cons. brought forward in 





regard to it at this second meeting ; we will only 





draw attention to an apropos remark of Mr. 
1’ Anson, who, to some extent an advocate for the 
adoption of quantities as part of the contract, 
pointed out, nevertheless, that the architect is 
derogating from his own proper independent 
position in making himself the servant of the 
builder by supplying quantities to and receiving 
payment for them from him; and that all such 
transactions should be between the architect and 
his client : a view of the subject to which some of 
the provincial architects seemed to be indifferent. 
Professor Kerr’s paper on Competitions was 
a communication, at all events, very much to 
the point, and none the worse because the same 
thing has often been said in our columns. 
Architectural competitions differed, the speaker 
urged, from other forms of competition to 
which the public were accustomed simply in that 
the common equity of sale and purchase was not 
observed in regard tothem. A committee or an 
individual who invited ten architects to make 
drawings for a building instead of one, simply 
ordered ten chances of getting what they 
wanted instead of one, and ought to pay for the 
ten accordingly, as they would for so many 
chances in a raffle or lottery. He believed the 
public were much more willing to do this justice 
to architects than some of the latter sup- 
posed ; that they erred through ignorance ; and 
he had known cases where the promoters of 
a competition had expressed the utmost astonish- 
ment on learning by subsequent explanation 
what the architects had given them for their 
money. Oae or two special instances of resolute 
fair-dealing on this head, adduced by other 
architects present, tended rather to confirm this 
pleasing faith in the good intentions of the 
public. Mr. Seddon thought competitions 
were not to be defended as a means of 
bringing forward young architects, as they 
might be very injurious to them, in the most 
important sense, by giving them prematurely the 
conduct of large designs which they had not 
made themselves competent to deal with rightly- 
In general, however, there seemed to be no great 
opposition to the competition system when fairly 
carried out, nor did any one present oppose it sans 
phrase. Professor Lewis’s and Mr. Roger Smith’s 
papers on educational subjects were both sug- 
gestive and sensible: the former dealing partly 
with the necessity of better art-culture for the 
public as well as the architect, and upholding 
strongly for the latter the desirability of a wide 
general culture in addition to education in purely 
professional matters. Mr. Smith sketched the 
history of the voluntary examination scheme, 
urging that the definite aim of study furnished 
and marked out thereby was in itself a sufficient 
benefit to the architectural student to warrant 
the continuance and farnish hope for the in- 
creased success of the movement. Mr. Spiers, 
in his remarks on the student’s text-book 
proposed to be published by the Institute, 
hoisted the standard of academical as opposed 
to mere office education, citing the more thorough 
professional training of Freuch and German 
architects in support of his views ; and regretting 
that at present the English student, instead of 
advancing with the times, had in general only 
the old office hap-hazard training, with the dif- 
ference that this was shortened from seven to 
four or five years. This paper brought Mr. 
Street to the front with a vigorous attack on 
academical systems of education, urging that 
architects were artists, and that artists could not 
systematically be turned out by any academical 
manufactory ; and questioning the superiority of 
the Continental architects in the really artistic 
part of the profession. A pretty warm discus- 
sion followed, in which, however, the sympathy of 
a good portion of the meeting appeared to be with 
Mr. Street; but, admitting much truth in his 
remarks, he failed to show that the English 
architects would not, whatever their present 
merits, be a good deal better for a more syste- 
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matic education. Mr. S atham, commenting on 
provincial education, drew attention to the great 
and disproportionate difference between the 
advantages for architectural study in London 
and in provincial towus, the latter farnishing, in 
comparison, no facility whatever for study ; and 
urged a more conscientious discharge, on the 
part of architects, of their responsibility towards 
pupils whom they had undertaken to educate; 
suggesting, also, the possibility of an impulse 
being given to architectural education in the 
provinces by the delivery of courses of lectures 
at the principal towos by men of recognised 
position in the profession, possibly in special 
connexion with the Institute. Whether such a 
scheme could be made to pay itself is the ques- 
tion; but the same thing is done for literature 
by persons residing in London as their head- 
quarters; and it is cerlainly to be regretted that 
all means of architectural edacation by lecture 
should be at present entirely centralised in the 
metropolis. 

The evening meeting on Tuesday was initiated 
by some remarks on ancient military and mo- 
nastic architecture in the North of England, by 
Mr. F. R. Wilson (president of the Northern 
Architectural Association) supplemented by 
some comments from Mr. J. H. Parker, and 
illustrated by a number of sketches. These, as 
purely historical, affurded little ground for dis- 
cussion ; and, indeed, only the bare outline of 
the subject conld be hinted at in the time allowed, 
and kept to by the chairman (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) with, in some cises, a leetle too much 
demonstrative rigour. Mr. Pallan followed with 
@ paper on Greek art, which might be regarded 
as a plea for greater respect for and study of that 
style of art, iu place of the too-exclusive atten- 
tion given to Guthic ari at present. In regard 
to the adoption of the G:eek style in modern 
buildiogs, and the causes of its failure under the 
hands of the architests of the Greek revival of 
the lust generation, we would add to what Mr. 
Pullan said the observation that the Greak (Doric 
especially) was essentially a marble architecture, 
for a clear sky ; and its delicate contours and sink- 
ings cannot have the same effect in ordinary lime- 
stone or sandstone as in the original material, or 
be execut.d with the same delicacy : a modified 
treatment must be adopted. A general feel- 
ing sxemed to prevail that Greek architecture 


These remarks were ‘partly apropos of the fact 
that the Conference had invited an exhibition of 
geometrical drawings, exclusive of perspectives ; 
but those who joined in the discussion which 
followed, while fally concurring in the principle 
that the architect must imagine his design in 
perspective, appeared for the most part to think 
that the limitation of the Conference Exhibition 
was a@ move in the right direction, as architects 
in studying each other’s drawings, wish rather 
to see the working out, and construction of, a 
design, as well as, or even in perference to, the 
pictorial effect. Those who read our recent 
remarks on the subject of the pictorial exhibitioa 
of architecture at the International Exhibition, 
will not need a fresh expression of our opinion 
on this point. 

We shall return to some points of interest in 
connexion with the Conference, hoping that it 
will prove the inauguration of a new and more 
intimate connexion between the profession in 
London and the provinces, which may not bs 
without advantageous results on both sides : only 
adding, by way of suggestion, that the interest 
and usefulness of such aconference will scarcely 
be kept up except by annual meetings; and 
that in that case it might be worth consideration 
whether two out of three of such meetings 
might not advantageously be held by rotation in 
some of the larger provincial towns, somewhat 
after the plan of the British Association meet- 
ings, and setting apart every triennial meeting 
for the metropolis. 





Amongst the members of the Institute resident 
in the country who attended the meetioug were :— 


Messrs. Albury, of Louth; Blaber, Brighton ; Botham, 
Birmingham ; Deane, Dublin; Ebdy, Durham; Eagles, 
Brighton ; Hoskins, Darlington; Fowler Jones, Durham ; 
Lynn, Belfast ; Law, Northampton ; McCarthy, Dublin; 
Peachey, Darlington; Pritchett, Darlington; Robson, 
Liverpool; Rolfe, Braintree ; C. Smith, Reading ; Sharpe, 
——s Scott, Brighton; and Worthington, Man- 
chester. 


The list of visitors from the country, delegates 
and others, included :— 





Messrs. Audsley, Liverpool; Barnes, Newbury ; Board- 
|man, Norwich; Bateman, Birmingham; Corson, Bir- 
|mingham; Cousin, Edinburgh ; Thos. C. Clarke, Liver- 

pool ; John Clarke, Liverpool; John Clarke, jun., Liver- 
pol ; Douglas, Glasgow ; Edwards, Dundee ; Hay, Liver- 
| pool ; Hine, Nottingham ; Hornblower, Liverpool ; Had- 
| don, Great Malvern ; Gilbert, Preston ; G. H. F. Jones, 


was to be regarded as evidencing the same broad | Bootham ; Lesse's, Edinburgh ; Neville, Dublin ; Owen, 


prinsiples as Gothic, only applicd in a different | 


direction; Mr. Barges limitivg all his enmity 
against Ciassic to what he termed “ Sir-Chrie- 
topher-Wren-abomiuations.” Architects of to- 
day may take free leave to quarrel with the 
detail of the “ Wrea” period ; bat they wili b2 
fortunate if they leave behind them any one 
building, the general composition of which will 
gain as uviversal and Jasting admiration as has 
been jast!y accorded to the metropolitan cathe- | 
dral. Mr. Seddon’s paper on “ Polycbromy” | 
urged with regard to exterual treatment what 





we have frequently resommended,—the employ- 


ment of what may be called natural polychromy 
of construction obtained by the use of differest 
toned materials : with regard to internal applied 
painting we think the architects of the present 
day require much rather to be held back than 
urged on, and that the reckless manner in which 
srong colour is coastantly applied to our 
churches, often in direct contradiction to the 
constructive and artistic design of the archi- 
tecture, constitutes a very barbaric source of 
effect, to which we are jealous of even an ap- 
pearauce of encouragement by those who might 
not use it so inartistically themselves, and there- 
fore should be careful of putting themselves in 
the way of being quoted as authorities in this 
direc.iva by “weak brethren.” Mr. E. Sharpe, 
who has recently done much to draw attention 
to this subject, addressed the meeting “ in 
mitigation of damages” by the over-applica- 
tion of colour, so far as the limited time 
for speaking would permit. A paper on 
the “ Effect of Ecclesiastical Law on the Deco- 
ration of Churches,” by Mr. Rolfe, who 
rather mistook symbolism for art, and specially 
recommended that the altar should be 8 ft. 5 in. 
long, caused some amusement, and a check from 
the chair when the lecturer proceeded to con- 
siderations on the Parchas case, and the theolo- 
gical squabbles of the day. Mr. Sharpe brought 
the meeting back to architectural subjects by 
some remarks in favour of the admission of per- 
spective drawings into architectural competi- 
tions, urging that the architect ought to think 
and design in perspective, and that geometrical 
elevations are merely the mechanical means of 
conveying the architect's intention to the builder. 


Dublin; Paley, Lancaster ; Pye, Colchester; Statham, 
Liverpool; Thornton Shiells, Edinburgh; Sherlock, 
Liverpool ; Thomson, Glasgow ; and W. Watkins, Lincoln, 





OPENING ADDRESS AT THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF ARUHITECTS. 


THE President, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, opened the 
meeting, as we have mentioned eleewhere, with 
an address, the principal part of which we 
print :— 

Valuable and interesting ss should he all dis- 
, cussions on art and archzeology, on scieuce and 
| education, individually, I attribute more impo:t- 
ance to the discussion at this mecting of questions 
of “ professional practice.’ These are days 
when the status and influence of our profession 
have been most unfairly assailed and misrepre- 


their equity, be acceptable to our employers, and 
which, as a powerful body, the Institute should 
be in a position to enforce upon its members, 
and, by their example, on the whole profession. 
Such congresses (or conventions, as our 
American friends call them), are not uncommon 
in other countries, and have been found to work 
well, I will briefly allude to two, although 
their details have been fully described in the 
archicectural publications of the day, viz., the 
Fifteenth Biennial Congress, held in Hambarg 
ia 1868, of German Architects and Engineers ; 
aud the Fourth Annual Convention, held by our 
American brethren in Philadelphia in 1870. The 
German gathering was on a great scale. They 
met 800 strong, and in a pavilion “ erected 
expressly for the occasion.” And though the 


result of their meeting showed a great amount 
of work, and of calculations and subdivisions 
(such as Germans only are capable of), of which 
it has been amusing!y said, “such labours can 
only be due to that particular power of systema- 
tising which never tires till a straight jacket 
has rendered its victim motionless ;” the parties 











sented,—when regulations which we have laid | 
down for our guidance, and for the uniformity of | 
our practice, have been compared to the arbitrary | bailding, to the workhouse and warehouse, as {0 
rules of “ trade-unions;” and when it seems to| the palace or cathedral; and to an expenditure 
me most desirable that we (despite all this of a few hundred pounds as to that of some 
obloquy) should seek to arrive at such fair and | 
honourable conditions of practice as shall, from | 





then present managed to combine with their 
labours a vast amount of amusement and recre. 
ation. For in their few days’ meeting they 
arranged to have two conversazioni ; two excur. 
sions down the Elbe; a public breakfast; a 
public dinner; a special representation at one of 
the theatres; and an exhibition of fireworks! 
Gentlemen, after such festivities, ours must 
appear a dull and laborious programme ; but we 
leave you free to indulge in those British tastes 
which give such a charm to our metropolitan 
“Isthmian games” (as Lord Palmerston called 
them); and the Derby Day is at your own 
disposal. 

In former years, the scale of charges had been 
so arbitrary, and so various, in different parts of 
Germany, that it was determined at this meeting 
to attempt the task of making them uniform 
and binding throughout all Germany ;—thus, as 
it were, anticipating the great union of North 
and South which has since been so wonderfally 
realised. 

They seem to have succeeded completely, as 
far as the scale of professional charges is con- 
cerned, and as regards the management of com- 
petitions. And although tho ramifications into 
which they have subdivided the rates of per 
centage, and the classes of buildings to be 
operated upqn, are such as would appear bewil- 


‘dering to us, and which certainly would be 


impracticable in this country, they have (I 
believe) ensured perfect adherence 02 the part 
of the architects of Germany; and I am in. 
formed by one well qualified to speak on this 
subject, that “ both their rules as regards charges 
and competitions, have the sanction of the 
Prussian Minister for Works, and that all public 
and private societies must adhere to them in 
their dealings with German architec's, from the 
Baltic to the Alps” (I quote his words). 

It has been truly said that “no extent of 
system will do away with all disputes, and that 
dealings between man and man cannot be redaced 
“torule.” This is trae in the main; bat how 
much better would it be if, in our case, there 
were certain fixed rates of charges for profes- 
gional services, and rules of practice, which were 
recognised alike by Government, by the Courts 
of Law, and by the public generally ; and which 
conld only be departed from by the professional 
man, with a loss of character and of position; 
and with which the Insti:ute could deal more 
summarily than they are at present able to do. 
That such, unfortunately, is not the case, I can 
state feelingly, for witbia the last three months 
I have had five cases of disputed accounts be- 
tween architect and employer referred to me for 
arbitration as your president,—certaiuly a most 
unenviable task, and which I only consented to 
undertake as part of my official daty. There is 
an old saying, “ No rose without athorn.” And 
these are the thorns in the rose which, by your 
kindness, I am permitted to wear. 

The German architects recognise a graduated 
scale of per-centage according to the class of 
work executed ; so, I believe, do the French and 
American architec‘s; and go, I believe, shall we 
English architects have to do before long; and, 
individually, I cannot doubt the equity of such 
asystem. With us a uniform rate of 5 per cent. 
has long prevailed,—applicable alike to the 
plainest or to the most ornamental class of 


hundred thousand. That architects would not 
be prejudiced by some modification of our pre 
sent system I fully believe; for they are now a8 
much underpaid, in certain cases involving con- 
siderable study and detail, with small expendi- 
ture, as they are overpaid in cases of large eX- 
penditure, with little or no ornamentation, an 
with a number of parts repeating themselves. 
The German architects evidently do not consider 
5 per cent. sufficient remuneration for all put- 
poses. Whilst in some of their plain works, m- 
volving a large expenditure, the charge would 
fall to 2 per cent., it is clear that the averag® 
charge for all their classes of work exceeds 6 per 
cent. . 
Having setiled the rates of per-centage appli- 
cable to certain classes of works, the Germans 
then laid down these general rules: ‘ 
“1, That measurement of work shall be 2 
the expense of the client. “al 
2. The client has to bear the cost of any ney 
supervision, and all the expenses of the clerks 0 
the works. 
3. For extra works or trouble, such as ory 
inspections, &c., the architect is entitled to | 
certain fee per day of seven hours, 
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travelling and living expenses, according to a 
certain fixed rate. 

4, For the loss of time in journeys to inspect 
works, on which the architect receives the usual 
remuneration, he is only entitled to half of the 
rates above enumerated. 

5. The architect is entitled to claim, whilst 
the work is being carried on, money on account 
of his fees, in proportion to the advancement of 
the works ; the balance being paid at the close 
of the work. 

6. All the drawings remain the property of 
the architect. (The client can demand copies 
of them, but he cannot use them for any other 
purpose than that for which they were exe- 
cuted.)” 

The German architects added a clause on the 
question of “ excess of estimates,” which I ven- 
ture to think has much equity in it, and which 
we should do well to consider and adopt ; for this 
question is with us a frequent source of misun- 
derstanding, and it would be well to put it ona 
fair and final footing. The German architects 
decided that, ‘‘if the expense exceed the esti- 
mate furnished by the architect, his fees shall 
be paid to him according to. that estimate, with- 
out entitling him to claim anything for the excess 
of expenditure that he has not foreseen, unless 
he is able to prove that the increase is the 
result of extensions or additions demanded by 
his client. If there has been no estimate pre- 
pared, the actual expenditure will determine the 
fees. 

The American architects have been no less 
anxions than the Germans and ourselves to 
establish certain fixed rates of professional 
charges, which shall be binding on all their 
body ; but they have also met with grave diffi. 
culties on this head, Their president had to 
say, “It is, however, to be regretted that some 
are to be found who are willing to barter away 
their knowledge, their skill, and their professional 
experience, for whatever may be offered. He 
adds, with great truth, “ there can be no sub- 
stantial success in any profession in which the 
practitioners are outbidding each other. The 
propriety of establishing fixed rules is obvious, 
and the propriety of urging the profession to 
adopt them generally cannot be questioned ; but 
to attempt to enforce them would be to descend 
to the highly objectionable processes resorted to 
by combinations called ‘trade-unions. The 
American Institute of Architects can descend to 
no-such measures: it simply adopts a certain 
schedale of prices, for the purposs of approxi- 
mating toa uniform scale of professional charges, 
and being persuaded that the same is just, it 
expects the profession to conform to it.” 

I fear I have trespassed somewhat too long on 
this, the mercenary part of our calling ; bat for 
the sake of all (the client as well as the archi- 
tect) it is most desirable that this should be 
established on a just and firm footing, and it is 
satisfactory to find that the English architect is 
neither more exorbitant nor more “ exigeant”’ 
than his German, American, or French confrére. 
It will be observed that the German architects 
affirm the principle that “the drawings remain 
the property of the architect.” The American 
Institute is not less decided on this head. The 
last report of this body states that “ the right 
of ownership of plans and papers by an architect 
who has been employed to carry out a work has 
been maintained by the leading architects of 
Saunas during the last twenty-five years, and 

as been officially recognised by the American 
ya since 1864, The trustees deem it of 
: . denny Importance, not only to the architec- 

ural profession, but to those who avail them- 
selves of the services of architects, that the 
principle of ownership in plans be everywhere 
maintained and enforced.” This custom (to 
give it no other name) which has thus almost 
wniversally prevailed in our country for some 
Centuries, cannot be said to be so unreasonable 
and unfair to the employer, when it has been 
Farag in and recognised by a calm and 

eeply-thinking public like the Germans, and 
a an acute and worldly-wise people like the 
Fierce Be that, however, as it may, and 
senat my ~ forcible arguments that have been 
f our of this custom, and despite the 

act that up to a recent period Government and 

ips bocies have, in courts of law, recognised 
the right of the custom, there seems to have 
set in recently a certain reaction in the official 
and legal mind, if not in that of the general 
— upon this point, and the Conncil having 
me en (by the advice of their honorary solicitor) 

© best legal opinion they could, can only 
recommend those urchitests who attach great 





importanee to the retention of their drawings, 
or who are prepared to forego public employ- 
ment, to make a special agreement with their 
employer to that effect. 

I will now pass to the question of “ competi- 
tions,” one on which it will be most desirable 
that this Conference should express a very 
decided opinion. It is one which has occupied 
the anxious attention of conferences, conven- 
tions, and institutes ; on which much has been 
ably written, and on which much of the honour 
and success of our profession depends; and yet 
it is one in which little practical result has been 
arrived at. At the German Conference, in 1868, 
this point assumed a prominent place. It was 
affirmed,— 

1. “That public competitions for great and 
important works have become a recognised 
principle of the age, and they are calculated to 
be of service, both to the public and the profes- 
sion. The system has these advantages :— 

2. It produces a variety of solutions of a given 
problem. 

3. It brings unknown talent under public 
notice. 

4. It prevents monopoly. 

5. It helps to increase public interest in archi- 
tectural works. 

6. It creates a healthy emulation amongst 
members of the profession.” 

It would, probably, be difficult to gainsay any 
of these affirmations, supposing the competition 
to be really carried out with good faith and 
justice. The German architects then agreed 
upon certain fixed conditions, applicable to all 
competitions. These were lodged with the 
Government offices of works, as the sole con- 
ditions on which German architects would enter 
into competitions. They appointed a central 
committee, “ for the purpose of representing the 
interests of the profession, and seeing that the 
rules they had jast agreed to were carried out 
throughout Germany.” This committee consists 
of five members of the Berlin Institute, and all 
instructions for competitions are laid before this 
committee for approval. 

Here, then, gentlemen, is a happy combination 
of theory and practice—a word and a blow. 
The German architects Jay down certain prin- 
ciples which they believe to be just; they pre- 
sent them to the authorities and to the public, 
and they have the courage to say, “ these alone 
are the conditions on which we enter ‘upon your 
competitions. Take or reject them.’ The 
English architects have been less firm. The 
Institute in 1839 published a report on compe- 
titions, which, as far as it goes, is closely 
reasoned, and has not been controverted ; but it 
has led to no practical result, The Architectural 
Association went a step further, and even issued 
a practical series of regulations, well drawa up ; 
but Iam not aware that they have been gene- 
rally acted upon or accepted by the public as 
conditions virtually binding. The “ Architec- 
tural Alliance” has taken much interest and 
trouble in this important question, and has pub- 
lished a series of resolutions (or rather sugges- 
tions) in the form of a circular, to be addressed 
to any committee or individual seekiog for 
designs in competition. They are very clearly 
expressed, and if acted upon conscientiously 
would go far to put competitions on a fair and 
healthy footing; but I fear they have effected 
little real good, for there are still endless com- 
plaints in the architectural papers es to the 
injustice of recent competitions. How, then, is 
this evil to ba met? It can only be by the same 
determined and general action that the Germans 
have adopted. Let us, at this conference, deter- 
mine on certain fixed leading principles, that 
shall guide all future architectural competitions 
(not attempting to make them too numerous or 
too diffuse). Let us appoint, as the Germans 
have done, a sub-committee of five (say one 
from the Council, one from the Fellows, and 
one from the Associates of the Institute; 
one from the Association; and one from the 
Alliance or United Provincial Societies), who 
shall watch the issue of any advertisements or 
prospectuses for architectural competitions, and 
who shonld then put themselves in communica- 
tion with the “ promoters,” and seek to have 
combined with any local conditions that may 
appear necessary, the general code of regula- 
tions which this meeting may approve, and 
which are essential to a fair result. The editors 
of our metropolitan and provincial architectura! 
journals would, I feel confident, readily give 
insertion to any short report of the above-named 
committees as to the probably satisfactory or 


| unsatisfactory working of the competition in 





question. That report might safely be taken asa 
professional weather-gauge, foretelling fair or 
foul weather. Any architect entering on that 
competition after the “ storm-signal’’ had been 
hoisted, would only have himself to thank for 
any shipwreck he might make of his time and 
money, or for any loss of professional position 
he might incur by entering upon such a venture. 
Unless the profession, as a body, determine on 
avoiding any competition in which these leading 
principles are not recoguisei, I know no remedy 
for the present injustice and heart-burnings of 
which we hear so much. [It will be hard indeed 
if brioging to bear upon the subject the num- 
bers and influence of the architeots, being 
members of the Institute, and of the Associa- 
tion, and of the numerous architectural provin- 
cial societies forming the “ Architectural 
Alliance,” we cannot realise something like the 
independence and influence of our German 
brethren. 

The American architects have not been able 
80 completely to deal with this question of com- 
petition as the German architects, and as we may 
do if we are buat true to ourselves. They are 
not, however, indifferent to it, and their Insti- 
tute is now engaged in preparing a code of regu- 
lations applying to this subject. In a late 
report it states truly, “‘ The public is in need of 
knowledge on these subjects, and this should not 
come from isolated bodies, but from a united 
profession. When it knows what are our aims 
and what our principles, it will be more disposed 
to respect our suggestions. But it is in need 
of more than this: it requires elementary 
knowledge of the duties and responsibilities of 
architects. When it has this, it will learn that 
the interests of architects and clients are 
mutual, and that the principles held dear by 
the profession are safeguards for the protection 
of both parties, rather than means of extortion 
and imposition.” . 

The question of general conditions of building 
contracts has received the attention of this 
Institute as it has that of other kindred sccieties. 
A form has been agreed upon (subject, of course, 
to such modifications as may be thought desirable 
by the legal advisers of our clients) between the 
council of the Institute (subsequently confirmed 
at a general meeting) and the committee of the 
London Builders’ Society, which may be con- 
sidered as a fair and honourable agreement 
between employer and contractor. That such is 
the case may be inferred from the fact that the 
Office of Works, after seeking to set aside and 
modify certain of these conditions, and to intro- 
duce others of a more stringent character (a pro- 
ceeding which was resolutely opposed by the 
builders who submitted tenders for the Law 
Courts foundations) have been induced to accept 
the conditions as agreed upon with the Institute 
with very few variations. The council will 
gladly receive any suggestions on this point 
from country members, whose local experience 
may throw fresh light on the subject. 

I think the subject of the employment of 
surveyors for the purpose of taking out the 
quantities in buildings is one requiring a good 
deal of consideration on the part of architects, 
and more, probably, than it receives. In cases 
where competition amongst builders is resorted 
to, it seems only fa’r that the employer, who 
will derive the benefit of the straggle and the 
competition amongst the build-ra for his work, 
should bear the cost of preparing these quan- 
tities, and I can understand the grounds on 
which the leading builders claim the right to 
appoint some surveyor on their part, so as to 
have a guarantee that tre quantity of work is 
well coveed. I do not doubt the equity of the 
claim; but, on the o-her hand, the employer 
should be protected from any excess of quantity 
of materials, and this is ia theory done by the 
actual appointment of a second surveyor by the 
architect, to check the quantities taken out; 
but I am afraid it is not always so in practice, for 
I believe there is not unfrequ-ntly a division of 
labour, one surveyor taking out the quantities in 
one trade and the other in a'otter. This, no 
doubt, sbor'ens time and saves labour; but in 
doing so, all check is lost. It should, no doubt, 
be a point of honour with the sarc eyor appointed 
on behalf of the emploser to ver fy every dimen- 
sion taken, and to check the calcalations and 
additions. This ajpoiatment does not entail 
any additioval cort to the emp'oser, for the per- 
centage is then divided between the surveyors. 
In cases where wo k is given to an individual 
builder wi hout competition, I claim the right 
to appoint the one surveyor employed, taking 
care, of course, to app int only a man of the 
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highest character, in whose hands the employer 
and the builder would alike be safe. I have 
never known in my own practice a case where 
this custom has been objected to by the builder, 
and it is a custom which, individually, I much 
prefer to that of competition. The architect 
need have no difficulty in verifying generally the 
fairness of the estimate. The builder naturally 
feels some gratitude for the preference thus 
shown him, and, as a general rale, is more 
likely to take greater interest and greater pride 
in a work of this kind than he is in one in which 
he owes nothing to employer or architect, and 
where he feels that he would not have been 
employed if his estimate had not been the lowest, 
and the employer proportionately benefited. 

There is, I believe, a prevailing impression 
that the cost of buildings bas, within the last 
few years, increased in a larger ratio than is due 
merely to the rise in the price of Jabour and of 
materials; and the great fortunes made by some 
of our large leading contractors have not tended 
to remove such an impression. It would be, I 
think, very desirable if we could determine upon 
some universal course of action which would set 
at rest all doubt on this point; which would 
satisfy our consciences that the interests of 
those who have placed themselves in our hands 
and on our protection bave been duly cared for. 

I believe that the simplest and most satis- 
factory arrangement would be to disconnect the 
surveyor from the builder, to make him (on the 
nomination of the architect) the agent and ad- 
viser of the employer in the matter of quautities, 
as the architect is in matters of arrangement, 
taste, construction, and decoration. That he 
should take out the quantities from the archi- 
tect’s drawings on his own responsibility ; that 
he should be paid by the employer instead of by 
the builder (half on the completion of his quan- 
tities, and half on completion of the work and 
settlement of accounts) ; that the priced bills of 
quantities should be attached to, and form part 
of, the contract, as much as the drawings and 
specifications ; and when signed and sealed up, 
should not be referred to again till necessary for 
making up the accounts except with the consent 
of both parties ; that the builder should not be 
held responsible for the execution of any works 
not included in these quantities, and for which 
naturally, as they have not been included in his 
priced bills of quantities, he has not been paid ; 
but that, on the other hand, he must be held re- 
sponsible to execute (or to have deducted from 
his bill, in making up the final account) any 
portion of the work included in the quantities 
which he has not executed. We should thus, I 
think, have a fair guarantee that only the actual 
quantity of work shown on the drawings was 
included in the quantities, and thus the cost of 
our works would not be unnecessarily swelled. 
The employer would be fully protected, for as 
long as his architect and his surveyor were 
honest men, he would only pay for work actually 
executed, and there would be no margin taken to 
cover unknown contingencies. I have adopted 
this system in my own practice, and can 
scarcely conceive, though I should be ready to 
hear any practical objection that can be urged 
against it. 

I can conceive nothing more unjust or more 
opposed to the spirit of equity, than to require a 
builder to take the quantities as they come from 
your surveyor, denying him the right to appoint 
a surveyor to verify on his part the accuracy of 
those quantities, and yet to bind him in a con- 
tract to execute all the works shown on a certain 
set of drawings, and described in a given specifi- 
cation, though many of the items may have been 
omitted in the quantities you force him to take 
without guaranteeing their accuracy. I hear 
this is sometimes sought to be done. 

It will be seen on reference to a recent notice 
paper of the Institute that the “ Professional 
Practice Committee ” are engaged in the recom- 
mendation of the document issued by the In- 
stitute, in 1862, on the subject of “ Professional 
Charges,” and that all our members are requested 
to forward to our secretary any observations or 
facts bearing on this subject. I need hardly 
say that this invitation is not confined to 
our members, or to London architects; and 
in the name of the committee of this In- 
stitute, I urge our provincial brethren to aid us 
in this matter loyally, and to give us the benefit 
of their varied experience and customs. 








Tunbridge Wells Cemetery Competi. 
tion.— Correspondents areasking for information 
as to the result of this competition. 





“HORA PAULINA” AT THE INSTITUTE. 


TxosE who were disappointed to find in Mr. 
Penrose’s paper on the decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, read at the Institute on Monday 
evening, simply a statement of the general idea 
proposed in carrying out the work, unaccom- 
panied by any illustrative sketches or diagrams, 
may have felt themselves in some degree com- 
pensated by the very animated and not unsug- 
gestive discussion which ensued. Assuming 
that decoration of some kind was a positive and 
manifest duty,—a position which in the main 
was controverted by no one present, and will 
assuredly not be controverted here,—the dis- 
cussion seemed to range itself, though not very 
systematically, under three heads: the internal 
arrangement of the whole building in regard to 
its future use as a place of congregational 
worship; the structural decoration, as it may 
be termed, of the walls with ‘marbles and 
inlaid work; and the fine-art decorations in 
the shape of pictures, whether in mosaic, fresco, 
or stained glass. The first question is one 
which is seldom discussed on such occasions 
without some infusion, tacit if not overt, of 
religious or ritual motives to influence the 
opinions expressed ; and naturally so, since the 
idea as to what is best in such a matter must 
of course vary with the speaker’s own opinion 
as to what constitutes the ideal of religious 
worship in the Church of Englaid. This is, 
we need not say, a question out of our pro- 
vince; but, viewing the subject in a combined 
architectural and practical light, we do not find 
ourselves able to advocate Mr. Street’s wish for 
an altar and canopy* under the dome as the 
culminating point for the dome services. The 
placing of the organ on this choir-screen is as 
much a vexvata questio with the Institute of Ar- 
chitects as it evidently was with Wren; who, per- 
haps would rather have Anglicised the phrase, and 
called it a “vexatious” question. We think 
the small organ best where it is at present; and 
as to the idea mooted in some quarters, of 
placing the large organ for the nave services in 
this central position, by mounting the smaller 
portion of the instrument on the choir screen, 
and relegating the major portion of it to the 
two western bays of the choir on each side, we 
have before expressed a decided opinion (which 
we know to be in accordance with that of some 
experienced organists) that such a division and 
cutting up of a large instrument (burying, too, 
a large portion of it behind masses of masonry) 
is prejudicial to its musical effect. The nave 
organ is certainly an eyesore in its present posi- 
sition in one of the transepts; architecturally 
and “ organically,” the place for such an instru- 
ment is the west end, where it may be arranged 
so as not materially to interfere with the win- 
dows ; but ritual considerations, connected with 
the position of the choir in proximity to the 
clergy, are against this. We can scarcely meet 
all these requirements, and one or another of them 
must give way, according as musical, architec- 
tural, or ritual feelings are uppermost. If, 
indeed, the musical portion of the great services 
were reduced, as in the Lutheran churches of 
North Germany, to the singing of plain and 
familiar psalm-tunes or chorales, in which all the 
congregation could join, and be themselves the 
choir, then nothing could interfere with the 
position of the organ at the west end. Nor 
would the musical effect obtainable in such a 
case be one of the least grand and impressive 
that can be heard in connexion with a religious 
service. 

Concerning structural decoration, about which, 
however, we have as yet only very vague intima- 
tions of the intentions of the committee, we are 
inclined to sympathise with those who would 
put a check on such a very extensive cutting 
and inlaying of the internal walls with marble, 
as seemed to be implied by some of Mr. Penrose’s 
remarks. It is very possible to overdo this, and 
to “ veneer” all the repose and solidity out of 
a great building. Mr. Penrose indeed, in reply, 
urged that what was contemplated only involved 
in reality the substitution of genuine marble 
inlay for artificial treatment of the stone surface 
in accordance with Wren’s directions ; but some 
portions of the scheme as given in his paper 
seemed to imply a good deal more than this. We 
are in favour of Mr. Gambier Parry’s cleansing 





* As we happen to live in England, and not Italy, we 
can see no reason for calling the said canopy a baldachino, 
still less for the nondescript Anglo-Ituliao ‘‘ baldachin,” 
which has also been used during this discussion. The very 
use of the term suggests that the thing signified does not 


belong to an Anglican communion-table. 





suggestions as applied to the present internal 
structure; it may be time, when that process 
has been carried out, to consider more carefully 
how much is desirable in the way of veneer of 
finer materials. With regard to the stained 
glass, it is satisfactory to hear that the Munich 
glass is not to be used farther than in carrying 
out the group of subjects, part of which ara 
already executed by artists of that school. The 
very high artistic merit of the figure-drawing 
in these windows cannot atone for the inhe-. 
rently unsuitable use of the material in such 
picture windows, and can only cause regret that 
the same ability of composition and draughts. 
manship should not have been employed in a 
class of art which would afford a better and 
more suitable medium for this style of design 
than stained glass can ever be. Moreover, since 
it seems to bean understood thing that the most 
important parts of the colour design in roofs and 
spandrels are to consist of figure subjects, may 
we not suggest that a better classification of the 
whole scheme of decoration would be arrived at, 
and a greater contrast and balance of interest 
and effect, if the stained glass were consistently 
treated, for the fature, in an opposite manner, 
and were to consist entirely or mainly of purely 
ornamental design; in whic case, the mural 
figures and the windows would respectively form 
a foil and contrast toone another, instead of pre- 
senting, in mutual rivalry and opposition, two 
sets of figure-designs shown respectively by two 
different lights, reflected and transmitted: with 
which suggestion we will join a prayer that dis- 
tance and aérial effect may be consulted in the 
scale of colour of the stained glass to be in 
future employed; reminding those concerned 
that strong and high colour, when used in such 
@ position, and especially when illuminated by a 
strong sunlight, however rich and glowing may 
be its effect, has more than avy other form of 
decoration a tendency to destroy aérial perspec- 
tive, and to lessen the apparent size of the build- 
ing. Astill more important question is involved 
in the consideration as to the use of figure. 
subjects in mural decoration, or, rather, we 
should say, two questions. The first is, as to 
the effect of large figare-subjects, such as those 
already executed in some of the spandrels under 
the dome, on the apparent scale of the building. 
The very first view we had long ago of one of 
these executed spandrels, suggested the fear,— 
amounting, indeed, nearly to conviction,—that 
this treatment had already an effect in lessening 
the scale of the dome; an effect which would, of 
course, be intensified when the whole circle of 
spandrels is similarly filled. Mr. Street urged 
this point during last Monday’s discussion. The 
dilemma is a difficult one; for while, on the one 
hand, colossal figures must have this tendency 
to reduce the architectural scale, on the other 
hand there can be no doubt that mere life-size 
figures would have but a paltry appearance in au 
interior of such magnitude. We should suggest 
that the difficulty might, perhaps, be met by 
giving to the figure-subjects not a mere plain 
gilded ground (supposing them to be in mosaic), 
but a diaper ground of small ornamental features, 
so designed as to assist the eye of the spectator 
in a measurement of the wall-space covered, 
and, consequently, in a right estimate of the 
actual size of the figure. Then there is the 
question as to the style of the figures. It is 
gratifying to find even some of the most enthu- 
siastic Gothic architects recognizing fully the 
claim of St. Paul’s to be treated entirely as 4 
Renaissance building, and not confused in 
style and character by the application of any 
more or less Gothic type of ornament, or 
notched and chamfered out of its propriety 
in any way. But we feel some alarm at Mr. 
Gambier Parry’s claim as to the figure-decora- 
tion, that in the first place “the figures must be 
religious.” What is meant by a “religious 
figure? Is it that the effigies of the saints 
are to look, as Kingsley put it some time 
ago, “like starved rabbits with their necks 
wrung?” Or does Mr. Parry mean that they 
are to have gold dishes behind their heads, 
which seems to be considered a kind of mark of 
a religious painting nowadays? The only pos- 
sible excuse for such a style of figure-art as bas 
frequently been recently practised in decorating 
old and new Gothic churches,—viz., that 16 re- 
presents the type of art prevalent when the 
Gothic style arose,—is cut away in the case of & 
Renaissance building like St. Paul’s. Therecan 
be, and there must be, in this case no excuse for 
anything but tke best and highest class of figure- 
drawing the modern school of painters can fur- 
nish us with. On this head it was a relief to 
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listen to the clear and artist-like remarks of Mr. 
Poynter, who at once assumed it as “im- 
possible” that we should reproduce the old stiff 
atyle of mosaic work, where the real art element 
was so low that the process became rather a 
manufacture by a skilled workman than the 
carrying out of an artistic design. On this 
ground it was that Mr. Poynter deprecated the 
employment of mosaic, as the artistic carrying out 
of a mosaic picture involved a double process, the 
artist first making an elaborate coloured cartoon, 
the production of which occupied time and skill 
which might as well be employed in painting a 
fresco picture at once, that would not have to be 
copied again by workmen employing a fresh 
process. Such a question, of course, depends 
partly on the ultimate conviction which may be 
arrived at with regard to the durability of fresco 
in this climate, on which head Mr. Poynter 
hinted that he believed grave misconceptions to 
exist. Into this subject we cannot now go; but 
we earnestly hope the key-note struck by the 
remarks of this artist will not be ignored in the 
pictorial decoration of our only Renaissance 
cathedral. 








VISIT OF THE CONGRESS TO THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tur members of the Congress were met in 
the first Graeco-Roman room by Mr. Chas. 
Newton, keeper of the Greek and Roman anti- 
quities, and by Mr. R. P. Pallan, who had been 
requested by the committee to conduct the 
party through the Gallery of Antiquities. 

After Mr. Newton had called the attention of 
the members to a remarkable representation of 
domestic architecture in a bas-relief of Dionysius 
visiting Icarius, ia which a fawn is seen in the 
act of decorating the eaves of a house with 
garlands, and the arrangement of an interior, 
with table, couch, and hanging, is shown, Mr. 
Pullan described the finding of the Cnidian lion, 
aud stated that the tomb upon which it was 
originally placed gave him a clue to the restora- 
tion of the Mausoleum, as it had a pyramid 
supported by atholus. Thesimilar construction 
of the Mausoleum was probably in imitation 
of that employed in the Lion Tomb, which 
is supposed to have been built about fifty years 
before the Mausoleum. The party then followed 
their leaders into the Lycian Room, where some 
discussion ensued as to the date of the Har- 
pagus Monument. It was generally considered 
to be a somewhat rade rendering of good 
Hellenic architecture by Lycian builders. The 
similarity of its main features to the Mausoleam 
was also the subject of remark. In the Mauso- 
Jeum and Priene Room Mr. Pallan explained the 
‘construction of the Mausoleum, referring to the 
‘various stones in the room, and showing how 
they had fitted into one another. He a'so directed 
the attention of the meeting to the results of 
his recent discoveries at the Temple of Minerva 
Polias, at Priene, with reference to the similarity 
of style existing between these two monuments 
of art erected within fifty years of one another, 
and probably designed by the same architect. 

Mr. Newton then kindly explained the theory 
of the restoration. He said that the quadriga 
and its occupants represented the Apotheosis of 
Mavsolus; that, according to the analogy of 
Greek art, the female figure in the chariot by 
the side of the king was not Artemisia, but a 
female divinity. A similar treatment was to be 
Seen On coins and gems representing a like sub- 
ject. The pyramid was used as a pedestal. He 
also wished the meeting to remark the difference 
in style between the Phidian style, and the 
style of the time of Scopas, observable by a 
‘comparison of the frieze of the Parthenon and 
that of the Mausoleum. In the latter there was 
more action, and in battle-scenes more ani- 
— & characteristic of the later school. 
a a visit to the Elgin and Hellenic rooms, 

'. Birch joined the party, and called their 
sttention to the egg-and-tongue moulding 
on some Assyrian ivories, and also to an 
ornament on them in the form of a volute 
which seemed to show the Assyrian origin 
of the Ionic capital. Mr. Newton then con- 
ducted the members through the vase rooms 
and exhibited several vases of early date, on 
which a system of ornamentation resembling 
the division of the Doric frieze by triglpybs was 
tobe seen. He al<o pointed out’ several others 
on which were depicted tombs, houses, and 
fountains. He described the colours used in 
the polychromy of the Greeks. They were, for 
the most part, primitive; the blue was a silicate 
of copper, and the red vermilion. He then 


pointed out some curious ancient compasses and 
rales found at various places, dowels from the 
columns of the Mausoleum, hinges, and various 
other articles of bronze furniture used in temples 
and other buildings. At the conclucion of the 
meeting Professor Hayter Lewis proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Newton and Mr. Pallan for 
their explanation of the curious and most inter- 
esting contents of the Galleries of Autiquities. 








THE CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 


TE Board of Works have determined to build 
a new retaining-wall, a long distance in front of 
the existing one, extending from Chelsea Hos- 
pital to Battersea Bridge. The Engineer of last 
week gives plans and sections of the work and 
some particulars. The land thus gained from 
the river will be utilised in a manner very 
similar to that which has been followed in those 
lengths already reclaimed. A couple of orna- 
mental plots, measuring about 500 ft. in length 
by 60 ft. in breadth, will be laid out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cheyne-walk, and a continuous road- 
way will ran the whole length of the Embank- 
ment. The new thoroughfare will not have those 
ample dimensions which distinguish its pre- 
decessor lower down the stream on the same side 
of the river. Its total breadth will be about 
70 ft., which allows 40 ft. for the roadway proper, 
and 12 ft. and 18 ft. respectively for the two 
pathways, the wider of the two being placed 
riverward. The road is to be constructed in the 
manner now usually adopted in the metropolis ; 
that is, with a good concrete foundation, 12 in. 
in depth, covered with 6 in. of broken granite for 
metalling. 

A low-level main sewer will run parallel with 
the course of the wall, except for a short distance 
near the Battersea end, where it diverges some- 
what inland. The section of the main sewer is 
of the barrel form, having three different 
diameters, varying from 6 ft. 9 in. to 5 ft. 9 in. 
They will be built of blue brick, set in cement, 
and will constitute a very expensive portion of 
the contract, inasmuch as parts of them are more 
than 30 ft. below the level of the ground. The 
sewers are embedded in concrete, and a glance 
at the drawings is sufficient to demonstrate what 
an important part this valuable material plays in 
the construction of the whole work. The cement 
will be tested in the manner already adopted on 
previous works of a similar nature by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. This testing, which 
was once regarded by manufacturers as an ex- 
ceedingly severe and almost unjustifiable con- 
dition, is now looked upon as a matter of course. 
The improvement that has taken place in the 
quality of cement since testing has been rigidly 
iosisted upon, as one of the most important of 
benefits that have accrued to materials of a con- 
structive character. In external appearance, 
the wall, viewed from the river, differs from 
those already erected alongside the Thames, in- 
asmuch as the stones are rusticated on the 
face, instead of presenting a smooth-dressed 
surface. 








EDINBURGH WATER SUPPLY. 


A number of the largest cities and towns of 
Scotland are already, or are in a fair way of 
being soon, in a much better position as regards 
the supply of the prime necessaries, water and 
gas, than the metropolis is now, or seems likely 
to be within a definite time. If London suffers 
from a scanty supply of indifferent water, and 
from gas that will do nothing but smell, except 
to ruin the eyes and exhaust the pockets, it is 
not because Bills are not brought forward 
abundantly to cure the evils. There is a crop 
of metropolitan Gas and Water Bills every suc- 
cessive session, as regularly as the sessions come 
round; buat they begin and end in palaver, 
never in anything to the advantage of the con- 
sumers. It is to be feared that the current 
session will be followed by no better or more 
practical results than its predecessors, and that 
we are not yet in sight of constant and sufficient 
supply of good water, at high pressure and 
moderate price; and the so-many-candle foul 
air that makes darkness visible must be taken 
for some time to come at the high price paid 
for it, to the enrichment of those who are for- 
tuoate enough to hold gas stock. 

The difference with the promoters of private 
Bills affecting Scotland is that, when they come 
to Parliament they mean business, and usually 
also, hard fighting, and plenty of it, if need 
require. The opponents are usually as thoroughly 
in earnest, and if they are beaten in one House 





they carry the contest into the other, regardlesS 
of expense. Already several important Gas and 
Water Bills relating to Scotland, some of them 
stoutly opposed, have made all the progress pos- 
sible at this period of the session, in having 
passed the committees and third readings in one 
House. Among the gas Bills are the Aberdeen, 
Perth, and Forfar Bills. Among the Scottish 
water-supply Bills that have passed the Com- 
mons, is an excellent measure for a full high- 
pressure constant supply of the towns of Mussel- 
burgh and Dalkeith ; and this week the hearing 
of a much more important measure, to which 
we have before referred, has been concluded, 
— that of the Edinburgh and District Water 

ill. 

The length and protracted character of the 
contest in this case, is likely to entitle it to 
rank as a cause célébre of the session, espe- 
cially if the opposition is renewed, as is now 
threatened, in the House of Lords. The com- 
mittee entered upon the hearing, with Lord 
Bury as chairman, on Monday, April 24th, and 
continued the hearing, day by day, until Monday 
last, when the first day of a fourth week was 
occupied with it, but happily only in settling 
the clauses, the preamble having been declared 
proved at the previous sitting. 

The evidence during that time was, as may be 
supposed, very voluminous, and much of it, given 
by scientific and professional men, was so closely 
connected one part with another throughout, as 
to defy the process of epitomising. There were, 
notwithstandiag, some statements of fact made, 
that are worthy of record, even although they 
may appear abrupt and fragmentary. 

It may be proper first to refer to the origin 
and objects of the Bill, and to the nature of the 
opposition. The promoters are the trustees or 
association charged with the water supply of 
Edinburgh, who recently bought up the old water 
company. The principal opponents are a portion 
of the ratepayers of Edinburgh, who raised a 
large subscription, but not large enough, they 
have found ere now, to oppose the Bill. The 
present water supply of Edinburgh is drawn 
from reservoirs on the Pentland Hills, which 
have for many years proved totally inadequate 
to furnish the quantity essential for cleanliness, 
comfort, and health, not to speak of the needs 
for manufacturing and business purposes. During 
a portion of last year, the supply was reduced 
14 gallons per head of the population, and there 
were times, with the “water turned on,” 
when not a drop was found flowing into the 
cisterns, and, in some instances, indeed, there 
was no water found in themains! The trustees 
were, of course, careful to avail themselves of 
the best available assistance to guide them as to 
the scheme they ought to adopt, to secure a 
sapply of water sufficient in quantity, good in 
quality, and moderate in cost, for right of gather- 
ing, and of conveyance to the area of consump- 
tion. They had numerous surveys made by 
local engineers, and reports thereon, and also 
called in Mr. J. F. Bateman, of London, as con- 
sulting engineer, who made a thorough survey, 
and presented an exhaustive report, which fully 
endorsed the report of their own engineer, Mr. 
J. W. Stewart, to the effect that the best possible 
additional supply of water for the city of Edin- 
burgh, the town and port of Leith, the town of 
Portobello, and districts and places adjacent, 
would be from St. Mary’s Loch and the Loch of 
the Lowes, in the counties of Selkirk and Peebles. 
The reports of the engineers had regard to the 
essential items of quantity, quality, and cost. 
As soon as the intention to apply for an Act to 
carry the scheme into effect became known, an 
“ignorant impatience of taxation” aroused a 
section of the ratepayers, and an organisation was 
formed to oppose the Bill. A subscription list 
was opened for a resistance fund, when the 
time came; a monster petition against the Bill 
was “got up;” and the boardings of Edinburgh 
and the district were covered with magnified 
and exaggerated portraits of the “ water-fleas” 
that, it was alleged, almost thickened the water 
of St. Mary’s Loch. The Bill passed standing 
orders, was read a first and second time, and 
committed, and then came the tug of war. The 
number of houses to be supplied under the Bill 
would be about 240,000 in all. Glasgow had 
commenced with a rate of 1s. 3d., which was 
now reduced to 8d. They proposed to com- 
mence with a 1s. rate, and it was believed they 
would be able in a few years to reduce it to 8d. 
also. Among other witnesses examined, was 
Mr. William Chambers, the well-known pub- 
lisher, late Lord Provost, who, when in office, was 





mainly instrumental in effecting some of the 
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most im;crtant sanitary and street improve- 
m<nts, sli in progress, that have been made in 
Edinburgh during the present century. He 
denoanc:d the sanitary condition of some parts 
of Edinburgh, as being “as bad as Constan- 
tinop'e,” and urged the absolute necessity of 
an abnndent supply of pure water as part of the 
remedy. 

The renta's for 1870-71 of the towns to be 
supplied were put in :— 








Edinburgh ........ pcupeebiaesin eee £1,214,046 
OS eee eccccceces 234,092 
Portobello ,....... hespeeneees pbwnunahaenees 32,645 

1,439,783 





Glasgow, 1855 ..scccccosscssesssscesssere 1,365,168 
ry) BETTE asesenvcsscocssonessvees 2,126,324 
The following shows the rapid increase in the 
rental value of property in Kdinburgh daring 
the last fifteen years :— 


Rental ............ 1855-6 ..e.sse0e £761,863 


-. sae mene "ies 814°524 
ie. sci seorsee 1865-66 scsvee.s. 1,008,793 
sc: hasan oats WBFOTT, oro.esa0e 1,214,046 


The rental of the three towns is grea‘er, it 
will be seen, than was that of Glasgow when 
the Loch Katrine Water Scheme was adopted. 
The increased rental value in Edinburgh alone 
now, as compared with last year, is as much as 
55,3001. The estimate for the scheme is 
480,0001. The contention of the ratepayer 
opponents was that the supply from the Pentland 
Hills is not exhausted, and that a_ sufficient 
addition may be obtained from thatsource. Dr. 
Letheby, Professor of Chemistry, and medical 
officer of health for the City of London, was also 
called by the opposition, and gave a large 
amount of evidence. He objected to the 
St. Mary’s Loch water as having too little 
ssline and too much organic matter, and as 
being much too soft. In cross-examination, Mr. 
Clerk submitted to Dr. Letheby extracts from 
evidence he had given in the East London, tke 
Brecon, and otber water-bill inquiries, in one 
instance last summer, which were certainly not in 
harmony with the evidence given on the present 
occasion. The effect was unpleasant. Counsel 
probably think that they only may legitimately 
sing the praises of soft water to-day, and of hard 
water to-morrow, as it may be written in their | 
brief, and that everybody else should have | 
stereotyped principles and opinions, incapable of | 
vhange. Still consistency has its value. 











THE SELECTION AND USE OF STONE 
FOR ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURAL PURPOSES.* 


THE use of stone dates back to the earliest of 
times ; at first for sling-stones, arrow and spear 
heads, and in the catapult. It is not as a weapon 
of offence, however, that I propose to treat 
on it, but principally as a weapon of deferce 
against the two elements, air and water, in the 
construction of breakwaters, docks, and public 
and private buildings. For these purposes it 
was the first material used ; and although vari- 
ous artificial materials, such as brick, terra cotta, 
cement, concrete, &c., have been invented, and 
used with varying success, still it holds its own 
against them all; neither can we be surprised 
when we consider its great natural advantages. 
In the first place, it is ready to hand ; no making, 
baking, burning, or mixing to be done, but widely 
spread in large aud small quantities of all quali- 
ties all over the world. In the construction of 
breakwaters, piers, and arches of bridges, river 
walls, and lintels over wide spaces, or for heavy 
cornices,—iudeed, wherever strength and weight 
are required, or heavy blows or weights have to 
be resisted,— it is unequalled ; it can be had of 
any size or shape, and of any quality, from the 
great blocks of rough, bard granite, tons in 
weight, used in sea defences, down to the fine 
even graip of the oolites, some of which are 
capable of being carved almost as elaborately as 
wood. 

Some have argued that stone is not so durable 
as brick or terra cotta, or indeed cement. 1 | 
have no desire to dispute the powers of lasting 
of these materials when good. But surely our 
own old cathedrals and castles, to say nothing 
of the Pyramids of Egypt, supposed to have 
been built 1600 years B.C., are sufficient proof 
to show that where reasonable care is exercised 
in its selection, it is good for “all time.” In all 
materials there are various qualities, and it is 
no argument to take the best example of, say, 








* By Mr. Arthur C. Pain, C.E., read at i 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. idles 


cement work, and compare it against the worst 
of stone, and then contend that cement dressings 
are as good as stone. Where clay is plentiful, 
brickwork is generally cheaper than stonework ; 
but if much labour is required, as in axed arches 
or moulded and rubbed brickwork, stone can be 
used generally quite as cheaply. If we take 
terra-cotta, there isno economy in its use, unless 
you make a great number of articles of the same 
pattern ; even then the burning twists and warps 
it, so that if of any size, it is very difficult to get 
the work trae, Whereas, stone can generally 
be had hard or soft, of various colours, and of 
any size. 

Some short time ago a gentleman writing on 
stone endeavoured to prove that stone used out 
of the district where it was quarried did not 
stand so well as in the neighbourhood, because 
the foreign climate did not agree with it. 
Nothiog can be more absurd or illogical. Why 
should a piece of granite from Guernsey decay 
faster if used at Aberdeen instead of at St. Peter’s 
Port? How such an idea could ever have been 
seriously promulgated all reasoning persons 
must be at a loss to understand. 

Stone having so many advautages and being 
so much used it is surprising that it has not 
been made a branch of study in the education of 
the enginecr and architect. The remarks of the 
late Sir H. Dela Beche on this pcint, although 
written upwards of thirty years ago, are still 
applicable to the present time; he says, ** There 
was much excase fcr the accidental durability of 
the stones employed in public or large private 
edifices in former days, when the mineralogical 
structure of building materials was so litt'e 
understood, and the architects of those times 
could not always have churches or cast'es before 
them, from which they might judge of the rela- 
tive durability of any stone they were about to 
employ, the quairies opened by them being also 
then first worked to any considerable extent. 
The architects and engineers of the present day 
cannot, however, avail themselves of these 
excases, for the necessary chemical and mine- 
ralogical knowledge is readily acquired, and the 
number of public and private edifices of various 
d«tes scattered over the country is so great that 
the relative durability of the materials em- 
ployed in their construction can easily be seen. 
It is nevertheless well known that, with some 
few exceptions, the mineralogical character of 
the stone employed in public works and build- 
ings has hitherto received little attention from 
either architects or civil engineers in this 
country, more especially from the former, whose 
valae of a material seems commonly to have 
been guided by the opinion of the mason. Now 
the mason seems almost always guided in his 
opinion by the freedom with which a stone 
works;—no doubt an important element in the 
cost of a building, but certainly one which 
should not be permitted to weigh heavier in the 
scale than durability, and bence many a fine 
public or large private building is doomed to 
decay, even in some cases within a few years. 

It is a common practice for young men who 
are intended to be brought up to be civil 
engineers to serve for some time in the works of 
a mechanical engineer, with a view to learn the 
uses and properties of metals. So with those 
intended for the architectural profession ; they 
are taught first to be carpenters or joiners, to 
learn the uses and properties of timber. Why 
should not a young man who is desisous of 
entering either profession also learn some know- 
ledge of quarrying and masonry by practical 
experience in the quarry and at the banker ? 
Surely stone is as important a material as either 
iron or wood in the construction of engitcering 
and architectural works. Perhaps no more prac- 
tical engineer ever lived than Thomas Te!ford, 
and he began life as a stonemason in Scotland. 

The importance of a proper knowledge of the 
selection and use of stone to engineers and 
architects can hardly be cverrated. Indeed, 
some idea of its commercial importance may be 
gained by a knowledge of the fact that the value 
of the stone raised every year in the United 
K'ngdom is said to be nearly, if not quite, 


| 5,000,0007. I shall, therefore, withont farther 


comment, commence the first part of my 
paper, namely,— 


The Selection of Stone. 


Geologists tell us that one great division of 
rocks are classed according to the fossils that 
are found in them, and by the term fossil must 
be understood to mean any body, whether 
animal or vegetable, buried in the earth by 
| natural causes. Rocks known by this test are 


termed generally aqueous sedimentary or fossi- 
liferous, supposed to have been formed by the 
action of water on the earth’s surfuce; these 
are stratified or divided into layers. From 
these rocks are raised mest of the principal 
building-stones, certainly those easiest to work. 
Other rocks are classed as volcanic; these are 
for the most part unstratified, and devoid of 
fossils; they are supposed to have been forced 
up through the various overlying strata, and 
flown into and over the same by the action of 
fire. They are known generally by their colum- 
nar and globular structure. These produce not 
ouly building-stone, but stones which are used 
for ornamental purposes more than any other 
kind of rock. Further, we have Plutonic rocks, 
highly crystalline, and destitute of organic re- 
mains; they are supposed to be all of igneous 
origin, but to have been formed under great 
pressure. They have been melted, but cooled 
and crystallised very slowly. They differ from 
the voleanic by their more crystalline texture, 
and by the absence of pores and cellular cavi- 
ties. From these rocks we have some of the 
finest, hardest, and most durable of building- 
stone. Lastly, we come to the metamorphic or 
stratified crystalline rocks. The origin of these 
is more doubtful than any of the other three 
classes; they contain no pebbles, sand, or 
angular pieces of stone, or traces of organic 
bodies, often as crystalline as granite, yet 
divided into beds. They are supposed to have 
been deposited from water, but afterwards 
altered by subterranean heat so as to assume a 
new texture. Building-stone is not raised so 
largely from these rocks as from the others ; 
many of the white marbles are, however, meta- 
morphic. Nearly all the various systems embraced 
under the name of aqueous rocks produce sand- 
stones and limestones of various kiuds. It is 
important to remember this, as very frequently 
a stone is called oolitic or carboniferous from 
the system to which it belongs, when perhaps to 
the eye it might not exhibit the more particular 
characteristics of the formation. In a paper 
read by our president, in March, 1862, he treated 
of all the various building-stones in each geolo- 
gical formation: I purpose, therefore, making 
my remarks more on the practice than the theory 
of the selection and use of stone. 

In selecting a quarry from which to get the 
stone best suited to the purpose for which you 
want it, great care is required. Having first 
satisfied yourself that the stone of the size 
required can be obtained, and at a reasonable 
price, the next and most important step of ail is 
to find out if it isa durable stone. Too much 
weight must not be placed on the assurance of 
the quarrymen, that the particular bed, which is 
the cheapest for them to get, is the best; and 
by that word I mean, the most durable,—not, as it 
is often understood amongst quarrymen and 
masons, the prettiest-looking stone and the 
easiest to work. Again, it does not follow 
that because certain old buildings, small or 
great, in the neighbourhood have lasted well, 
therefore all the quarries in the neighbourhood 
prodace the same stone. Insome cases the best 
beds have been worked out, because the strata 
only crop out at one place; and for the rame 
reason @ quarry on one side of a hill very often 
produces much better stone than that on the other. 
Specimens of stone, dressed up square, sent out 
by the quarryman or agent, known as hand- 
specimens, are very dangerous things to form 





/an opinion on, because what looks very well in 
‘small pieces is really often of an inferior quality ; 
|and a stone that would appear coarse and rough 
,in a specimen would not do so when in the mass. 
Stones that rub up to a smooth face are often 
not so durable as those of a rougher texture. 
To give an example, “best bed” Portlaud is 
| much superior in colour and texture to “ brown 
bed” Portland, but far inferior to it in durability. 
| Examine all the different beds in a quarry, noting 
the particular grain, texture, and colour of each 
bed; compare them with the’ buildings around ; 
and if there be any old quarries near with the 
face exposed, see which of the beds stand out the 
most, and show the old tool-marks, ana conse- 
quently have yielded to the action of the weather 
least. It frequently happens that the best stone 
in quarries is neglected, or only in part worked, 
from the cost of bearing and removing those 
beds with which it may be associated; 
aud, in consequence, the inferior material 18 
in such cases quarried, especially whea 4 
large supply is required in a short space 
of time and at an ivsufficient price, which 18 
often the case with respect to works undertaken 





, by contract. As an economical supply of stone 
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in particular localities would sometimes appear 
to depend on accidental circumstances, such as 
the cost of quarrying, the degree of facility in 
transport, and the prejudice that generally exists 
in favour of a material which has been long in 
use, and as the means of transport have of late 
years been greatly increased, it becomes esson- 
tial to ascertain whether better materials than 
those which have been employed in any given 
place may not be obtained from other, although 
more distant, localities upon equally advan- 
tageous terms. The relative facility with which 
good materials may be obtained in a district is 
to a certain extent, marked by the appearance of 
the towns and villages in it, the comparative 
cost of obtaining them being in general better 
shown by the character of the ordinary houses, 
than by that of the public buildings and large 
mansions, the stone for which may sometimes 
have been brought from comparatively con- 
siderable distance. From the frequent practice, 
however, of selecting those stones which yield 
readily to the tool, and are hence commonly 
termed freestones, whatever may be their 
miveralogical characters, the most durable, and, 
therefore, eventually the cheapest, are far from 
being always employed. And it sometimes 
happens that we find the common cottages built 
of durable materials, while larger mansions and 
public buildings are not, the materials for the 
latter having been selected because they were 
soon readily worked up for ornamental parts, 
while those for the former may have been thrown 
aside in the same quarries because they yielded 
less freely to the tool. 

In passing through the chief towns of Great 
Britain, it will be easily seen that if more atten- 
tion were paid to the mineralogical character of 
the stone employed in the construction of the 
buildings, that frequent decay or decomposition, 
even in those erected withia a few years, which 
we so often observe, would be avoided at com- 
paratively small cost, and we should find fewer 
of our public edifices losing all traces of the fiaer 
work of the original structure. In estimating 
the durability of any given stone which may 
appear to resist decomposition from atmospheric 
inflaences in the country, no doubt due allowance 
should be made for the power of lichens to pro- 
tect the external surface. These are not usually 
found in large towns, particularly those in which 
there is much coal smoke. We should not expect 
a sandstone formed of quartz grains loosely 
cemented by calcareous or argillaceous matter to 
last so long when exposed to the weather, as one 
in which quartz grains were firmly bouad 
together by a compact argillaceous or silicious 
substance, According to the texture and variable 
Composition of the different calcareous and 
calciferous rocks, a jadgment may be formed of 
their relative durability, and granites ia which 
decomposition has already commenced in the 
felspar cannot be expected to remain firm under 
atmospheric influences. The unequal state of 
Preservation of many buildings often produced 
by the varied quality of the stone employed in 

em, although it may have been taken from the 
Same quarry, shows the propriety of a minute 
aii of the quarries themselves in order 
a — & proper knowledge of the particular 
= S$ from whence the different varieties have 
pcan eta tage an inspection of quarries is also 

esirable, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
Power of supply, the probable extent of any 
=~ —_ and many other matters of practical 
rs = ance, An excellent and ready test when 
off pa eas —_ wed a number of small pieces 
Gis eae ock, and carefully examine 
an te aap esr atlas powerfal magnifying 
= ; © fracture is clean and sharp, and 

© grains are well cemented together, then it 
may be considered a durable stone; but, on the 
other hand, if the fracture h naere 
ecauk i , has a powdery appear- 
pe ® grains are ill cemented, then the 

a 13 very likely to decay. Another teat of a 
— apy. not alone applicable to limestones, is 
_— a number of small pieces in diluted sul- 
oa acid for some days: its resistance to dis- 

htegration under this test shows its suitab lit 
or oth-rwise for buildi i “4 
; uilding Purposes, in a large 
©wn a3 well as where exposed to the salt rains 
-“ - is in situations near the sea 

n the construction of lines of ri i 

other large public works, stone fy ath al 
used which is obtained from the cuttings = 
excavations. Now the contractor, generally to 
ree cost, blasts out the stone, which is a most 
7 - mistake if durability ig required ; for 
be ough it may not be at first apparent, the 

‘asting shakes the stone, and. before many 
Winters are over the stone begins to crumble to 





pieces. Of course, in the case of granite and 
other very hard stones, this remark does not 
apply; for, having little or n> stratification, it 
cannot be quarried without blasting.’ 

If it is desired to put nothing bat good stone 
into a structure, the material should be quarried 
and weathered for some time before being used, 
as this serves not only as a check against the 
use of inferior stone, but prevents the uusightly 
greening after erection, which, four a time, so 
often disfigures a bailding, even if bailt of the 
most durable stone. At the Bath quarries some 
of the stone raised in the winter time is stacked 
in the workings, and dried by coke fires in 
brasiers. Some stone is wrought and put into 
a building green, with the quarry water in: it 
will go to pieces under the first frost, whilst the 
same stone, if seasoned under cover, will often 
stand well. In choosing a particular bed of 
stone iu a quarry, it must be remembered that 
the lowest beds are not always the best. For 
instance, in the Portlaud series the hardest and 
most durable bed is on the top. It is often 
desirable for stone to be tested by having a 
chemical analysis made, also by hydraulic pres- 
sure for the crushing strength, as well as ina 
testing machine, to obtain its tensile strength. 
In all these cases the specimens should be 
taken from various parts of the quarry, aud 
from each bd, and certainly not less than six 
specimens should be selected from each to 
arrive at reliable results. We now come to the 
second division of my paper.* 








THE TRUCK COMMISSION REPORT. 


Tue Report of the Truck Commission is now 
being issued, and it bears out the evidence 
adduced a short time ago in the Builder. The 
Report as a whole is not so exhaustive of the 
subject as it might have been made, but io its 
entirety it presents us with many dire phases of 
the evil and its working in places where it has 
been least suspected. 

The Commissioners acknowledge at the ontset 
what we have already asserted, the wide-spread 
existence of the system, declaring that it prevails 
more universally than what the public can dare 
to imagine; and th-y do not hesitate to say 
that they fear no legislative enactments would 
succeed in entirely stamping it out. So much 
has it interwoven itself in tae customs, habits, 
and sogial life of certain districts, that it has 
almost, in their opinion, become an iustitut:on not 
to be easily eradicated, although it may be 
modified. 

The Commissioners do not boldly recommend 
any remedy, but suggest that employersor masters 
should be encouraged to pay their men weekly 
wazes, and they think at least 10 per cent. of 
those now paid by the system of truck could be 
paid in money. Indeed, we have no hesitation 
in saying that not only 10 per cent. of the amount 
paid by truck, but 30 per cent. could be as easily 
paid in money, and after a certain time the evil 
could be so far got under as to be rendered 
powerless as an example or an institution. 

There were some witnesses before the Com- 
mission who urged drunkenness as a reason for 
not paying weekly wages, and that men would 
drink more the oftener they were paid. With 
this fallacious argument, we are glad to observe, 
the Commissioners do not agree. What bar, let us 
ask, would mere fortnightly payments offer to 
men getting druuk, when inclined to the prac- 
tice ? Workmen who are known to be constantly 
employed will always be trusted by the beer or 
dram shops in their neighbourhood, and the pay- 
day is very closely watched by the agents of 
those who give credit, particularly in drink. 

In districts where the truck system is general 
there is a system of “off-takes.” This is a de- 
duction made by the masters to pay for the use 
of tools and for education. In speaking of “ off- 
takes,” the Commissioners suggest its abolition 
in some cases where pickaxes and other imple- 
ments and tools are used by workmen ; but they 
agree that the deduction or “ off-take” should 
still continue in the matter of schooling. In 
respect of doing away with the “ off-take” for 
schools, the Commissioners concluded that such 
a step would seriously interfere or derange the 
educational arrangements of the country. Com- 
bined with the general report there are a number 
of special reports relating to several particular 
trades of the weaving branches, and to watch- 
making and its kindred branches. 

In the general report, a series of amendments 





* In our next, 


are brought forward by the Commiszioners 
which they think ought to be made to the 
present Truck Acts. 

In the matter of Scotland, the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s lead - mine at Lochead, and the 
system prevailing in the Shetland Islands, is 
touched lightly upon. The Commissioners think 
that the abuse of the Truck Acts in Scotland is 
owing to the difficulty of applying the Acts to 
the Scottish legal procedure; and they suggest 
that all trials in that country for infractions of 
the Acts should be taken out of the hands of the 
justices aud transferred to the sheriffs. Further, 
that after three offences have been committed 
the fourth should be sent for trial to ths High 
Court of Justiciary. This is very liberal, indeed, 
with respect to our friends across the Border: four 
offences must be committed before the evil-door 
is brought to justice. In relatioa to S‘etland, 
the Commissioners quite agree that a case has 
been made out for inquiry. If so, why have we 
not been furnished with a special report of the 
island where men and women are married by the 
truck system, where their first-born are nursed 
in @ truck cradle, physicked by truck, buried 
in a truck coffia, the sexton being also paid by 
truck for digging the child's grave and tolling 
the dead-bell. 

Having already in these p:ges entered pretty 
fully into the evils of the truck system, we do 
not feel it necessary at present to dilate npon the 
subject. The evil is acknowledged. The system 
is pernicious, and in its working it is often most 
cruel and heartless. Workmen under the track 
system, in some country districts, are mere 
whige slaves; they have no spur to exertion; 
and by long continuance under the yoke they 
become both morally, mentally, and socially de- 
graded. Forms of truck may still continue to 
exist for centuries; but truck, pure, open, and 
unadulterated, could be done away with at once, 
with the energetic interference of the Legislature. 
Men and women on low wages, half paid by 
truck, or wholly paid, as it is in some cases, 
cannot advance a step above grinding poverty. 
Want and misery stare them in the face, which- 
ever way they turn; and, as work they must to 
support life, their work is always performed 
with reluctance. Weekly wages are the only 
remedy, and the happiness of the working man 
can only be secured by an agre2ment with the 
Scriptural maxim which says, “The labourer is 
worthy of his hire.” 

In conclusion, we may add, that the Report is 
well worthy of the careful attention of every 
philanthropist and social reformer ; and our only 
regret is that the Commission’s work is not of 
& more exhaustive character. Thecancer might 
have been bared in many places ia the kingdom 
that we wot of, so that the influential and the 
uninfluential might have meted out to them evea- 
handed justice, and the suff-rers and their friends 
might see at once whether it would be better for 
all to submit or all to rebel togethe:. 








DUBLIN HARBOUR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Some remarkable works are in progress here ; 
under Mr. Doherty, a Belfast coatractor. Tae 
project may be briefly stated as a design to build 
a wall of solid masonry, bolted and cemented 
together, with granite and cut stone on dry land; 
eecondly, to clear the foundations, not by ex- 
cluding the water, but under the water ; and, 
finally, to transport the wall, ready-made, to its 
berth, and then swing it home to its resting- 
place. The excavations for the purpose are 
daily advancing, numbers of labourers and nav- 
vies working in a diving-bell, and clearing the 
bed of the river. The wall is being built piece- 
meal, about a quarter of a mile distant, in 
columns 22 ft. high, 18 ft. long, and 16 ft. broad, 
and weighing about4J0tons each. These are to be 
laid side by side together, so as tu form the front 
wall of the proposed new docks. The ends, 
which lie in directum, are made perfectly vertical 
and smooth; and the outer face makes an angle 
of about 95° with the horizon. <A granite b JJlé, 
containing some 30 cubic feet, will lock each 
section of the wall to its neighbour. The man 
ner of transfer of the columns is devised by the 
same engineer, who has had an immense barge 
constructed for the purpose, by Messrs. Har- 
land & Wolff, Belfast. By complicated ma- 
chinery it is expected to raise the pillars from 
where they stand, transfer them to the barge 
while thus grasped up in mid-air, and suspeud 
them over its stern, above the water. The 
vessel will be slowly towed untii the columns are 
brought to position and lowered down, Within 





the past few days the machine has, we believe, 
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been several times tested with regard to the 
general strength of its parts, and the endurance 
of the strain which is to be put upon it; and the 
result has been reported all that could be de- 
sired. The process of laying will soon be 
attempted. 





THE ORNAMENTATION OF THE 
TRANSITIONAL PERIOD.* 


TuE Transition style is, as our readers know, 
a term applied to that class of buildings which 
exhibit the decline of the semicircular and the 
rise of the pointed arch system (it is so defined 
in Britton’s “ Dictionary,” A.D. 1838), and Mr. 
Sharpe has long sought to emphasize this division 
of architectural history, with its own manner 
and characteristic ornament, some of which was 
destined to die out entirely under the advance of 
the true Gothic, while other features of it became 
the germs of some of the most characteristic 
and typical forms of Gothic design and orna- 
ment throughout the subsequent progress of the 
style. So much inherent vitality, indeed, does our 
author attach to the architecture of this period 
that he is of opinion it is quite a chance 
that the Gothic style did not assume a totally 
different aspect on the basis of this phase of it, 
and, discarding the temporarily - introduced 
pointed arch, develop into a round-arched style 
of essentially different character; an opinion 
similar to that expressed by Mr. Fergusson with 
reference to the possibilities of the early round- 
arched German style. 

The work before us, which is to be com- 
pleted in three parts, and of which “the 
first part, containing forty-two plates and 
@ portion of the letter-press, is now pub- 
lished, constitutes Mr. Sharpe’s vindication, un- 
avoidably delayed for some time, of his claims for 
the “ Transitional” Gothic as a distinct period in 
itself ; presenting at the same time means for its 
farther study in a large number of lithographed 
plates of details, chronologically arranged in the 
main, or at least so far according to the general 
sequence of the style as to furnish a means of 
readily tracing the successive changes and de- 
velopments of the ornamentation of the princi- 
pal architectural features; the present number 
being chiefly given to the illustration of capitals 
and pier-arch mouldings, which, the former 
especially, exhibit the most marked character- 
istics of the period. In a short preface the author, 
after defining the limits of the Transitional 
period as the forty-five years included between 
the dates 1145—1190, returns again to a subject 
before noticed by him in other works,—the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch ; contending that a 
study of the period of architecture now under 
review establishes almost beyond the possibility 
of doubt the fact that the first introduction of 
the pointed arch arose entirely from construc- 
tive and not from artistic considerations, as in- 
dicated by the fact that in at least four-fifths of 
the churches of this period, where pointed and 
round arches are mixed, the former are only 
employed in the large arches of construction, to 
escape the flatness at the crown, which forms 
the weak point of the round arch when ueed on 
a large scale ; while all the smaller arches and 
arches of decoration in the same building are 
circular: so that a building which, on exterior 
view, appears to belong to a round-arched style, 
will be found internally to possess an arcade of 
pointed pier arches. Commenting on the almost 
simultaneous universality of thisstyle, in its main 
features, over nearly the whole of Europe during 
the latter half of the twelfth century, Mr. 
Sharpe points out how much more originality 
was displayed by the English architects in their 
attempt to work out a style on a basis of 
classic or Romanesque form than by those of 
France and Italy :— 

“Thus at the same moment that the builders of 
Northern Europe were shaping for themselves, out of the 
heavier forms and ruder decoration of the earlier periods, 
styles of architecture that were to astonish and captivate 
all Christendom with new and beautiful results, those of 
Italy were occupied in copying the Corinthian and Com- 
posite capitals of Imperial ted and in reproducing with 
greater or less fidelity the foliage and decorative features 
of the Classical period; and although we have in that 
country numerous grand and important examples built 
during this period in characteristic Medieval forms, there 
is not one in which, in the treatment of its ornamental 
detail and carved work, this tendency to Classical imita- 
tion is not plainly stamped. 

Nor was this rage for Classical imitation confined to 


Italy alone. In the South of France, where such nume- 
rous remains of Roman art, in a state of tolerable pre- 





* “The Ornamentation of the. Transitional Period of 
British Architecture, A.D. 1145—A.D. 1190.” B 
Edmund Sharpe, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. No. I, London: 
E,& F,N.Spon, Birmingham ; 8, Birbeck, 





servation, must have still existed, this practice prevailed 
also during the Transitional period. It seldom happens, 
however, in France, that this copied work is found un- 
accompanied by distinctive marks of the period to which 
it belongs. The Pointed arch itself is, indeed, there often 
found decorated with the egg-moulding and other Classical 
features, a circumstance which has led one historian of 
church architecture,—who, however, probably never 
visited the buildings which he describes,—into the Judi- 
crous error of supposing that the use of this form of arch 
in the South of France was anterior to that of the circular 
arch ; and has caused him to attribute a high antiquity to 
buildings which were in reality constracted at the close of 
the twelfth century.” 

We are, then, to regard the British Transi- 
tional style as pre-eminently an experimental 
architecture, exhibiting the gradual and almost 
natural development of the square Norman 
capital and round or octagonal pier, through the 
various stages by which these features reached 
the form of the carved lancet capital and the 
compound pier, as well as the tentative experi- 
ments in ornament which were made apparently 
with the view of trying their effect, and dropped 
out of use again without being farther worked 
out. Inthe piers of the transept and nave of 
Peterborough (plates ii. and iii.) we see the first 
indications, during the Noruian period, of that 
tendency to grouping and subordination of the 
touldings and members of the pier indicated 
first in the bracketing out of the capital on each 
face for the roof-shafts, which it was afterwards 
the work of the Transitional builders to develop 
into the complete and artistically planned and 
subordinated Gothic compound pier. In the 
subdivision in the nave capitals of Peterborough, 
of the large “cushions” of the earlier Norman 
capital into small parts, we find the germ of 
that singular and unique feature, the scallop 
ornament, afterwards played with by the Transi- 
tional architects in every imaginable way, until 
it was finally evident that nothing more could 
be got out of it, and it was discarded for the 
foliated capital. In Mr. Sharpe’s examples we 
trace the peculiar form of capital from its first 
complete appearance in one of the heavy circular 
capitals of Malmesbury Abbey Church (the 
earliest building probably in Great Britain in 
which the Pointed arch appeared, and there only 
in constructive arches), through the more 
elaborate forms to be found at Kirkstall, Build- 
was, Sutton St. Mary (Lincolnshire), aud 
Northorpe Church in the same county ; in which 
latter the ornament has assumed most peculiar 
and unusual forms (plates ix., x., and xi.) ; and 
it is interesting to see the same kind of process 
going on in styles so far apart in character and 
chronology as Early Greek and Early Gothic ; 
for the change from the earlier form of the scal- 
loped capital to that which it assumes in the 
upper capital on plate x., is of the same nature 
as that which transformed the Doric capital of 
the Parthenon into thoge flattened-out, distorted 
specimens found among the remains of temples 
at Peeitum. On plate xi. we meet an early and 
most peculiar attempt at a foliated capital, dis- 
carded again for more ornate treatment of the 
scalloped capital, with the assistance of beading 
and other devices. At Steyning Church (plates 
xvii. and xviii.), the capital assumes a concave 
instead of a convex curve, and the original 
scallop ornament is nearly lost under a treatment 
so diverse from its earlier forms as almost (in the 
second example), to appear like a very stiff and 
formal leaf capital. We meet the scallop orza- 
ment again, however, but in its concave form, 
in the curious capitals of St. David’s (charac- 
teristic of the Welsh district), where we see this 
form of the ornament associated in the same 
pier with very tolerably advanced foliated 
capitals, just as we may see them in the arcades 
of the interior west wall of Peterborough, where 
various types of capital have been placed in a 
row as palpably for comparison and trial of 
effect as anything can be. And in another ex- 
ample from St. David’s we actually “see the 
grass growing,” as it were; we see the very 
genesis of the early astiff-stemmed Gothic 
foliage in piers in wuich some of the caps 
are left with simply the concave scallop orna- 
ment; while in another part the very same 
feature, following the same curves, begins 
to sprout into a primitive bad-like foliage, 
leaving us almost with the impression that 
the others will follow suit at a favourable 
season. Here, too, we see some of the later 
elaboration of the Norman zigzag ornament, 
crossing and interlacing, and laying the founda- 
tion of the “‘ dog-tooth ”’ decoration of the Lancet 
period. Subsequently we can follow also the 
gradual development of the foliated capital, from 
the strange wide cabbage-like leaves at Kirton 


Y | Church to the more delicate work at St. Mary’s, 


Shoreham,—still, however, sufficiently distin. 





guished from the foliage of the Lancet period by 
the up-and-down straightness and stiffness of 
the stems, the work of carvers whose hand had 
learned breadth and largeness of manner, but 
not freedom and grace. Some of the capitals 
from this church and Abbey Dore (the 
latter especially) might furnish starting-points 
for completely new decorative treatment of the 
capital, containing as they do forms most sug. 
gestive in themselves, though in a rough an@ 
crade state, and which have never yet been 
worked out to their possible refinement and 
elaboration. Plate 39 shows us at Selby Abbey 
Church the most remarkable variety of combina- 
tions in the treatment of the zigzag ornament 
in the different orders of the west doorway-arch ; 
and in the remarkable example of a window 
from St. David’s (plate 41) we actually meet 
with a complete specimen of the square Greek 
fret, carried round the joint and archivult as a 
band of ornament to a circular-headed window, 
with a sub-arcade of pointed arches,—we pre- 
sume, from their appearance, a later addition. 

The gradual transmutation of the Romanesque 
circular pier into the compound pier with sub- 
ordinate shafts, and the logical relation estab. 
lished between these and the various orders of 
the arch-mould, may also be readily followed, in 
its main features, through the series of illustra. 
tions here offered. Some remarks of the author, 
relative to the position of the circular colamn or 
pier, in regard to Gothic design, are very apropos, 
at a period when the columnar form of pier has 
been so largely adopted as the regulation form in 
modern Gothic churches. Speaking of the com- 
pound pier, Mr. Sharpe says,— 

*€ The constructive principle introduced by the arch is: 
here visibly and agreeably communicated through the 
capital to the pier, and carried to the ground ; the course 
of the thrust, created at the summit of the arch by the 
division there of the weight of the superincumbent wall, 
is readily traced, on both sides, along each order of the 
arch, through its corresponding capital, and down the 
shaft, to the floor. Inthe columnar pier this visible con- 
tinuation of the constructive principle is wanting: all 
further trace of the descending thrust, intercepted and 
absorbed by the unbroken lines of the undivided capital, 
is lost sight of at the top of the column. 

The truth remains; the circular column, graceful as is 
its application on a smaller scale to the details of build- 
ings, and as a sudordinate shaft, is, when used as a pier to 
carry a main wall, foreign to the spirit of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The all-pervading principle of subordination, so 
characteristic of the work of these periods, and so plainly 
exhibited in the Medieval arch, is totally wanting in the 
circular column. Used originally as the vertical prop of 
the horizontal beam, it may be doubted whether having 
attained, as such, its highest development in the excel- 
lence of Grecian art, and having passed through its subse- 
quent defacement in the earlier building of the Romanesque 
period, its ultimate employment as a main pier in the 
works of Gothic architecture can be regarded otherwise 
than as a graceful barbarism.” 

What will the designers of some of our moderr 
churches say to this? The cylindrical polished 
granite pier has become almost the mark of 
‘* Victorian”? Gothic ; but, on the other hand, it 
must be admitted, that most of those who 
employ it tacitly admit the truth of the above 
stricture by using arches mostly without recessed 
planes or orders of moulding, but in one flat: 
soffit. The style, especially when carried out in 
brick and marble, or granite, is more piquant, 
but certainly less harmonious and satisfying to 
the eye than the true Gothic form of compound 
pier and recessed arch. 

Ia giving due praise to the admirable nature 
of the illustrative lithographs in this work, clear 
and precise, and yet picturesque in tonch, we 
are only mentioning what every one acquainted 
with previous works brought out under the same 
hand would expect, as a matter of course. It 
may be added, that the valuable series of 
examples of this style, which will be comprised 
in this and the two succeeding nombers of the 
work, may be regarded as more than material for 
mere archeological study of historical facts con- 
nected with the genesis of our national style. 
We have hinted at the experimental and sug- 
gestive character of the ornamental detail of this 
period, where, in many cases, an idea is found, 
as it were, in the rough, and only wanting con- 
sideration and a little more refinement than its 
originators could boast of to elaborate it into @ 
modern architectural ornament of entirely novel 
form. In this way the Transitional period of 
English architecture may really be regarded as 
a mine from which to dig wealth, in the shape of 
hints and suggestions for the modern designer, 
the more profitable as there is much less offered 
for direct “cribbing” than for thoughtfal adapta- 
tion. In addition to this, the style is also 
valuable as a study, from the massive: solidity 
and genuine architectonic character of masonic 
treatment to be found therein, and the manner 
in which (as before pointed out in these columns) 
the detailed ornament is precisely adapted to 
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the granular material in which it is to be | detail calculated to- harbour smoke and dirt. | household arrangement for his use, the other 
worked ; the mode of treatment appearing to The plinth under the ground-floor windows and | part being arranged for stowage. 

result naturally from consideration of the nature | the arch over the centre gateway are of grey The centre gateway communicates with the 
of the material, and making no attempt to Aberdeen, and the piers of the gateway of red wharf, which extends down to the river, where 
imitate or adopt a form or treatment only suited | Peterhead granite, all polished. The whole of the marble is landed direct from craft lying 


to a finer-grained or fibrous material. Having | 
in view these broad characteristics of the work 

of the Transitional Period, we can very cordially 
thank Mr, Sharpe for having drawn more atten- | 
uon to, and offered new facilities for, the study | 
of a style marked by such fine and truly arohi- 
tectural qualities and such absence of littleness | 
and fritter, independently of its arebaological | 
interest ; and concur with him in thinking that | 
“it is not to be doubted that the contemplation | 
and study of the pure and gracefal outlines, the | 
vigorous handling of the general design, and the 
simple but effective grouping of the mouldings 
of pier and pier-arch, to be seen in such build- 
ings as still remain to us at Byland, Roche, 
Abbey Dore, Furness, Tynemouth, Aberbrothock, 
Margam, and J. edburgh, can produce other than 


healthy results in the mind of the architectural 
student.” 








the window and door dressings, string-courses, | alongside. 
pilasters, and niche-heads are of Carrara, The cost of the building was about 4,200/. The 
marble (known in the trade as Sicilian), as high | commission was originally given to Mr. F. G. 
as the entablature, which, with the balustrade, is Widdows, architect, whose early death trans- 
of Bath stone. | ferred it to Messrs. Woodzell & Collcutt, who 
The general walling is a good specimen of hayvebrought the work to a satisfactory comple- 
gauged brickwork, in red bricks, and contrasté | tion. The builders were Messrs. Newman & 
at present somewhat strongly with the white Mann. 
marble, which, however, is further relieved by | 
inlays of-Genoa green marble, in the panels of | 
various portions of the work. The pilasters, 
which are about 10 ft. in height and 2 ft. on the 
face, are each in one stone, as are also the pedi- 
ments over the two side-entrances, the recediug 
mouldings of the cornice being sunk in the solid. | p 
Fall-sized drawings of every part were prepared, competition, and the design we now illustrate 
and sent to Italy; and the whole of the work, Was prepared by Messrs. Hadfield & Son, of 
inclading the carved caps of the pilasters and Sheffield, and selected by the committee. On 
columns, was executed in Mr. Fabbricotti’s the ground-floor there is a covered area for 
studios at Carrara, all being packed and sent | market purposes, approached through a double 





HOWDEN MARKET HALL. 

A company having been formed for the pur- 
pose of providing improved market accommoda- , 
tion and a public room for the use of the 
inhabitants, plans were procured in a limited 








MARBLE SHOW-ROOMS, 
GROSVENOR-ROAD, PIMLICO. 


WE illustrate in our present number a building 
of a somewhat novel character, consisting of 
offices and show-rooms, recently erected at 
Carrara-wharf, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, for Mr. 
B. Fabbricotti, the marble merchant and owner 
of quarries at Carrara, in Italy, but now in the 
Occupation of his sgents and successors in this 
Country, Messrs. Aylwin, Stampa, & Co. 

_ The novelty consists in the free use of marble 
in the front, and which has been go applied as 
best to withstand the detrimental effects of 
the London atmosphere; this will account for 
the absence of anything approaching intricate 


on to the works ready for fixing. arcade; abroad stone staircase leads from 
| The frortage is about 52 ft., and the height | this entrance to the upper floor, which contains 
from the footpath is 41 ft., with another building ® hall, 74 ft. by 34 ft., with retiring-rooms, 
| at the bask, 40 ft. in length, and three stories | committee-rooms, &c.; and the building is ter- 
| high. On the ground floor are four offices for | minated at each side by shops for sale purposes. 
| the transaction of business, and a large packing- | The structure will be of brick, and the illustra- 
room at the back. The left-hand doorway is | tion shows the mode of treatment; the gable 
the entrance to the show-rooms, which occupy | defiaes the hall ; whilst the turret of brick, 
| the whole of the first floor of the main and back | with timber spire and louvred openings 





, will con- 
| buildings, and are approached by a marble | tain space for the town clock and bells. The upper 
staircase, the hall being paved with tesselated | portion will be covered with tiles; the principal 
tiles. The show-room floors are of pitch pine. | front is towards the market-place, and in the 
The chimney-pieces are of special design; the centre of the elevation is placed, in a niche, the 
hearths of tesselated tiles, surrounded with | effigy of old Roger de Hoveden, of whom it has 
marble fenders. The right-hand doorway is the , been quaintly said, in allusion to him as histo- 





manager's private entrance to his apartments; Tianof Howden, — “Quod Beda fecit ilie per- 
and io the right-hand part of the basement is a fecit. 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT FOR 
ST. PAUL'S. 


Tue public has heard from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, the arrange- 
ment that has been made as to the completion 
of the Wellington Monument. What the Mar- 
quis said, in brief, was this, that, after consulta- 
tion with Mr. Fergusson, they had come to the 
conclusion that it would be impossible to secure 
the services of any sculptor of eminence to com- 
plete the work which had been carried on so far 
by another sculptor. It was improbable that 
any man of great genius would be found to 
devote his time to finish a work designed and 
completed in part by another; and even if it 
were intrusted to some other sculptor, in all 
probability, considerable incongruity would be 
the result. Having been begun by Mr. Stevens, 
and finished by some other sculptor, it might 

‘not be so harmonious in design and execution as 
it was desirable it should be. The course, 
therefore, which the Government finally decided 
to adopt was that Mr. Stevens himself should be 
allowed to complete the work. Mr. Stevens’s 
workmanship, he believed was of undisputed 
excellence. Whether his design was original or 
not, it was highly artistic. However, as Mr. 
Stevens had exhibited unpunctuality in carrying 
ont his business engagements, a contract was 
now entered into with Mr. Collmann, who had 
been engaged in connexion with a great number 
of works of art; and while Mr. Stevens was 
intrusted with the artistic portion of the monu- 
ment, Mr. Collmann was charged with the general 
superintendence of the work, and the pecuniary 
responsibility would centre on him. Thus a 
security would be obtained against the unpunc- 
tuality of Mr. Stevens. It was calculated that 
the monument would be completed in two years 
and a half, at an additional cost of 9,0001. Mr. 
Stevens would be paid by Mr. Collmann, on the 
joint certificate of two officers of the Board of 
Works. He thought that this arrangement was 
better calculated than any other to secure the 
speedy completion of the monument; and the 
additional expense, though large, was not greater 
than what was warranted by the nature and 
character of the work. 

We must congratulate the Government on this 
arrangement. The artistic knowledge and known 
probity of Mr. Leonard Collmann guarantee a 
successfal result. Mr, Collmann very properly 
makes it an entirely business arrangement, but 
his long friendship for Mr. Stevens and belief 
in his ability have doubtless borne no small part 
in inducing him to accept the responsibility in- 
volved. Arrangements have been made with 
Mr. Young as bronze founder, and Mr. Stevens 
18 anxious to get to work again. Nothing is now 
wanted but the completion of the agreement 
by the Government, who, it is to be hoped, will 
not delay. Every hour of the two years and a 
half stipulated will be needed for the work that 
13 still to be done. We venture in kind feeling 
to add an exhortation to Mr. Stevens. His 
initial mistake was, undertaking to produce 
the monument for too small a sum, and this led 
him to make several serious mistakes afterwards. 
He has now a chance of redeeming his position 
before the public, and we earnestly trust that he 
will avail himself of it. The commission, up to 
pe time, has Probably brought him little less 
oe : let its completion bring him triamph. 
a. -_ not the remotest doubt in our own mind 
— if the monument be completed as intended, 
pes a oe eee the sculptor is capable of 

pleting it, it will be a credit to the country, 


and k i i 
— oo era in the history of our monu- 








SCIENCE AND ART AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Me reply to Lord Cairns, in the House of 
ante the Duke of St. Alban’s, on behalf of the 

oard of Works, explained that when, at the 
Close of last session, Parliament sanctioned the 
erection of the proposed Natural History Museum 
& Contract was entered into with Mr. Waterhouse, 
the architect, for the preparation of sketch-plans. 
As soon as these were prepared, they were for- 
warded for consideration to the trustees of the 
British Museum. Some time was required to 
settle questions which arose; but as soon as the 
sketches had been approved by the trustees and 
the Treasury, instructions were given to Mr. 
Waterhouse to prepare the complete plans and 
drawings for the construction of the building. 
He was accordingly now engaged in completing 





the final plans and drawings for the new build- 
ing; and as soon as they were ready, which 
would be within two or three months, tenders 
would be invited for the construction of the 
building. An estimate had been laid on the 
table of the House of Commons for 40,0001., to 
be expended on the building this year. The 
Commissioners for 1851 sold this piece of ground 
some time since to the Government for less than 
market-value, stipulating that it should be ap- 
plied to purposes connected with science and art. 
This being the case, the First Commissioner of 
Works considered it right and fair to give the 
temporary use of a small strip of this land to the 
Commissioners to assist them in their endeavours 
to promote science and art. This would not 
interfere with the erection of the proposed public 
building. 








; ? 
MR. PEEK’S PRIZES. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a foot- 
note in a recent number of the Builder (p. 300), in 
which, from insufficient information, you speak 
in terms calculated to derogate from the motives 
which led Mr. Peek to select Eastbury House, 
Barking, as the subject of the prizes which he 
has offered through the R.I.B.A. AsI was the 
channel of communication between Mr. Peek 
and our president in the affair, I can with 
authority state that Mr. Peek has no interest of 
any kind in the place, which is another man’s 
property, and that he selected it out of pure 
love of art and appreciation of its architectural 
merits. Ex-P.R.LB.A. 








NEW BATH, HEREFORD. 


A NEw swimming-bath is being built in Here- 
ford. The building itself is 70 ft. long, and 
32 ft. 6 in. wide. At the end there will be six- 
teen inclosed dressing-boxes, and on one side 
there will be a range of stalls, affording sitting 
accommodation. The building,—the walls of 
which will be lined on the inside with white 
Suffolk bricks, ornamented with red ones, in 
reticulated work,—will be covered by a hand- 
some roof, constructed of iron and wood, and 
light will be furnished from the top and from 
the side windows, and ventilation has been cared 
for. The dimensions of the bath itself are,— 
length, 52 fc.; breadth, 23 ft. Gin. There will 
be a constant flow of cold and hot water, pro- 
vision being of course made for an outflow, and 
also for the bath being thoroughly cleaned as 
often as may be necessary. The temperature of 
the water will be tepid, and arrangement can be 
made for an increase or decrease of temperature, 
according to the season. The maximam depth 
of the water, to the top of the outflow pipe, will 
be 5 fc. 6 in., and the minimum depth 3 ft. 6 in. 
The bath is lined with enamelled bricks, and 
will be approached by corridors, one on each 
side, from the lobbies of the present baths. By 
the facilities which will be provided for the use 
of hot and cold water, the bath can be used at 
any time of the year; and when completed it 
will be one of the best establishments of the 
kind in any of the surrounding counties. It is 
being built from the designs and under the 
superintendance of Mr. J. Nicholson, architect, 
Hereford; Mr. Gough, of Bishop’s Castle, being 
the builder. 








BRIGHTON. 


At a dinner recently given by the promoters 
of the Prince’s Dairy Estate, Mr. Lanchester, the 
architect and surveyor of the Stanford Estate, 
stated that “ over 40 acres of a most important 
portion of the estate had been let, on which 
building operations would be immediately com- 
menced.” The local Herald has since ascer- 
tained that the spot referred t» is that portion 
of the Stanford estate which lies on the sea- 
frontage between Adelaide-crescent and Pal. 
meira-square and the southern part of Clifton- 
ville, and its appropriation to building will, when 
the operations are completed, effect tho long- 
predicted junction,—at least, so far as “ bricks 
and mortar” are concerned,—of Brighton, East 
Hove, and Cliftonville. 

The land just let forms the southern portion 
of that particular section of the Stanford Estate 
the plans of which were issued last year. Since 
then, however, a revised plan has been pub- 
lished; and this contains some important altera- 
tions and improvements in connexion with the 
development of the estate, both ia detail and 
general arrangement, and which will be adopted 





in the building operations now to be immediately 
carried out. 

One of the most important improvements in 
the revised plan is, that the estate generally 
will be rendered more open—there will be more 
breathing room and less “ bricks and mortar.” 

Several houses are already erected on the 
estate, at the north-east corner of Church-road, 
and immediately to the north of the Church of 
St. John the Baptist. In these houses, the endless 
compo in which local buildera indulge, and 
which necessitates continual renovation in paint, 
&c., is discarded, and a light-coloured brick— 
manufactured in the Isleof Wight—is substituted. 

As showing the demand for land upon other 
portions of the Stanford Estate, our authority 
stutes that some land—about 15 acres—lying to 
the north and north-west of Holy Trinity Church, 
Clifconville, and between the road to the Clifton- 
ville Station and Hove Drive, has been recently 
advantageously let, and houses are already 
built upon it, and others are in course of con- 
struction. 

The town council have approved of the sur- 
veyor’s plan, for converting the stables, coach- 
houses, yard, and offices (known as the “ Eastern 
Court”) of the northern Pavilion property into 
a building suitable for all the requirements of 
a public library, picture-gallery, and maseam, 
at an estimated cost of 6,000I. 








THE BOARD OF WORKS’ COMPETITION. 


Sir,— You correctly mentioned that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works bad given the 
second premium offered for a desiga for a foun- 
tain to their own gardener. Why did you not 
a'so tell the public that the first premiam was 
awarded to one of their own clerks? Mr. Wel- 
deck is in the engineer’s office there. The fact 
is, you always screen governing bodies to 
much, A Competitor. 








CONDITION OF PRIVATE LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS. 


Sir,—Seeing through your columas that 
some philanthropic gentleman has appropriated 
30,0001. for the purpose of a lanatic asylum, 
allow me, as a victim to the present disgraceful 
system of private asylums, to draw your atten- 
tion to the undermentioned remarks. 

The great evils of private establishments are, 
that they offer so many temptations to uopria- 
cipled doctors to realise large and rapid for- 
tunes out of a class of unfortunates who, as a 
rale, are quite unable to protect themselves. I 
can assure you that the proprietors often study 
money-making more than they do insanity ; that 
is a secondary consideration with them. These 
gentlemen, instead of exerting themselves to 
relieve the mind diseased, court outside favour 
with the inhabitants of the town, and patronise 
them, paying retail prices for gaods used and con- 
sumed, which must cost them something con- 
siderable, in comparison with what they could 
do with wholesale houses. Their motive for so 
doing is this, that the tradespeople of the town, 
being interested parties, speak well of the place 
to visitors; and in case of any sudden death 
occurring, the jury being the doctor’s friends, the 
inquiry is reduced to a mere farce. If the ceme- 
tery in connexion with an asylum I know of could 
only unfold some of its tales of filthy cruelty 
and barbarity, the establishment would be cloz:ed 
in twenty-four hours. This seems strong lan- 
guage, but any one acquainted with the interior 
working of the place would answer for its trath- 
falness. When you consider how parties in the 
fall possession of their intellect are imposed 
upon and swindled, you cannot be surprised at 
poor demented creatures, who cannot protect 
themselves, being made tools of. The commis- 
sion that Government supplies is a very defective 
check. 

The lavatories as a rule are not large enough 
on the gentlemen’s side (for they accommodate 
that class here). The bath-room has been out 
of order for years. The airing courts for epi- 
leptic-fit cases are of rough gravel-stones, so that 
patients fall and cat themselves. 

Tradesmen paying commissions to servants of 
places like this is a very dishonest and inhumane 
practice, as by that means inferior artic'es are 
supplied to that represented in the invoices, and 
the sick and unprotected suffer. I have no 
doubt this system is carried on in connexion with 
workhouses, and the practice wants putting a 
stop to. A conscientious manager, with a know- 
ledge of goods used and consumed, could check 
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invoice prices, and accurate bookkeeping would 
detect fraud in weight; but it wants those in 
power to inspect the stores, and pay daily visits 
at meal-times, or the vices I complain of will 
creep in. 

If the parishes were to combine and erect 
asylums of their own, they would then have the 
benefit of patients’ labour, and treat lunacy 
much better at about half the cost, besides 
giving the patients a legitimate chance of 
obtaining their discharge, as there would be no 
interested motive in keeping them, and save 
taxation at the same time. The Southampton 
guardians have saved 6001. a year by re- 
moving about forty patients from a private 
establishment to Dorset County Asylum. I am 
not prepared to say what treatment they receive, 
but I can go as far as this, that if an establish- 
ment were built with the only motive of curing 
this dreadfal disorder, where all sanitary inven- 
tions that science has brought to light were used 
for the benefit of the patients, and labour went 
to lessen the general expenses of the institution, 
many lives would be saved, much cruelty dis- 
pensed with, and it would not cost about half 
what those private places charge. 

Drunkenness is one of the great supporters of 
insanity; and nearly half the attendants are 
victims to the curse: so that, if a patient gets 
released upon society, under this treatment, it 
is almost a certainty that he soon gets into 
trouble again. Criminal patients are mixed, in 
the place whence I write, with pauper patients, 
which is a great injustice; for the criminal, if 
he will only work, is allowed to exercise all his 
bratal propensities at the expense of the pauper. 

If temperance and examples of cleanliness 
could be introduced in these places, it would 
benefit those who get restored to society. 

In conclusion, I can only say that private 
asylums are a disgrace to the country, and the 
sooner they are closed for ever, the more credit- 
able it will be for this country. 

EXPERIENCE, 








AN AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Havine read some of the proposals submitted 
to you for effecting the best means by which 
the greatest good may be attained through the 
investment of Half a Million sterling, I am in- 
duced to suggest a plan which, while differing 
from all others, will, I believe, accomplish more 
satisfactory and lasting practical results, having 
an element of permanent good which other pro- 
posals do not possess. 

The plan, 1 may observe, is not an untried 
theory, but the result of practical experience 
derived from my residence at Hofwyl, and as 
the organiser of the successful agricultural 
colony at Ralahine, in the south of Ireland, and 
the originator of the industrial training system 
at Ealing Grove Agricultural School, under the 
auspices of Lady Noel Byron. 

I would combine the leading features of these 
establishments in an agricultural and industrial 
training college, to be self-supporting, under 
trustees and a charter, where labour should be 
the basis in the training and in the formation of 
the habits and character of the pupils. 

A farm, with suitable buildings, school-rooms, 
dormitories, workshops, &c., should be secured. 
As there is an intimate relation between physical 
organisation, capacity, and character, youths 
should be selected at eight, nine, or ten years of 
age, possessing good elements of health, strength, 
and average capabilities to be admitted to the in- 
dustrial college, and to remain till twenty-one 
years of age. 

The pupils should have the best possible 
practical training for industrial life, uniting 
labour with educational training, so that each 
would acquire the means of obtaining a livelihood 
by reproductive industry. 

Having had the advantages of a good educa- 
tion combined with a healthy, well-developed 
constitution, the pupils'would be prepared to pass 
through life with happier results than could be 
otherwise attained. In these results the greatest 
good would be attained, and the most lasting. 

The labour of the pupils might be regulated 
as at Ealing Grove, and at the Middle and Agri- 
cultural Schools at Hofwyl; in part industrial 
and in part educational. The elder pupils, from 
fifteen and sixteen years to twenty-one years of 
age, might be regulated so as to secure due 
attention to practical farming and mechanical 
pursuits, with a view to cover both the current 
cost and the expenses of maintenance at the 
earlier period of their residence. 


Agricultural labour and mechanical parsuits 
would afford ample means for developing the 
higher faculties of the student; and by a 
residence under constant and judicious superin- 
tendence and training, till twenty-one years of 
age, there would be practical indastrial habits 
formed which would last through life. 

The advantages of this plan would be that the 
establishment might be made self-supporting, 
while the pupils would obtain an efficient prac- 
tical knowledge of agriculture, arts, trades, 
physiology in relatiou to health, &c., so as to 
make them highly valued agents in the pro- 
ductive industry of the fature. 

The janior pupils, on their first admission, 
might pass through a preparatory training for 
labour, as at Ealing Grove Agricultural School. 
The superintendence should ba constant, as with 
Fellenberg ; and when they have attained 
strength and experience their labour should be 
industrial and reproductive, as at Ralahine. 

The advantages of such a practical scheme 
would be many, and withal very great in its 
self-sustaining power, its high moral and intel- 
lectual training, continued till the habits had 
become fixed and established. Its great good 
would be involved in the profitable investment 
of money in that which gives health, mental 
power, and moral strength to human character. 
An establishment of this kind might be viewed 
as an industrial college, exercising a lasting 
influence of the most practical and beneficent 
tendency on the future condition of the people: 
a Central institution, from whence could radiate 
the best practical training to supply the require- 
ments of any other portion of the empire. 

The plan proposed is no imaginary scheme: all 
the details necessary to success were in active 
operation either at Hofwyl, Ealing Grove, or 
Ralahine. 

An agricultural college of industry of the kind 
here indicated would exercise a very powerful 
and lasting influence, and be the best means, 
and at the least expenditure of the original in- 
vestment, in attaining its proposed object. After 
a few years it would remain an ever-fertilising 
fountain of renewed vitality, strength, usefal- 
ness, and the greatest good. 

E, T. Crata. 








ART TREATMENT OF THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


Sir,—Though I presume that Biblical criticism 
can hardly claim admittance iato your columns, 
except under special circumstances, I venture to 
offer a few lines in connexion with Mr. W. P. 
Griffith’s remarks on the conventional art treat- 
ment of the subject of the Lord’s Supper. His 
statement with regard to Poussin’s well-known 
picture touches a question on which there is a 
wide difference of opinion; besides which there 
is a possibility of the attitudes of the figures 
being jadged to favour either view. But with 
regard to the Lord’s Supper, and tho feast at 
the close of which it was instituted, there is 
abundant evidence as to the usages in our Lord’s 
time. In each account of this institution we 
are told that He sat down with the disciples. 
John enters further into details, and leads us to 
the conclusion that the Jews had, to some extent 
at least, adopted the Perso-Roman custom of 
the tricliniun. Hence we might conclude that 
the error of Da Vinci and others consisted in 
representing the disciples as sitting upright, 
instead of reclining. As the Old Testament in 
no single instance prescribes the actual position, 
but in the first instance very fully describes the 
required preparations for the special journey so 
soon to be commenced, it has been suggested 
that these did not form any part of the perma- 
nent institution. The wearing of shoes at a 
meal was snfficiently unusual to suggest an ex- 
traordinary occasion, but it by no means follows 
that the people adopted the standing position, so 
utterly different from Oriental usages; nor does 
it appear probable that they would so far depart 
from their usual habits, unless by some special 
command, of which we read nothing. 

If I were to enter more fully into the discus- 
sion of this matter, I should probably weary 
you, and justly lose the opportunity of submitting 
these notes to your readers; I will therefore 
conclude by stating that they have been gathered, 
not only from the sacred text, bat also from the 
authority of Patrick, Kitto, Chardin, Whitby, 
and Brown. Those curious on the subject of the 
modera forms of celebration used in this and 
other Jewish feasts, may find ample details in 
Henry’s “ Classbook for Jewish Youth.” 

Cuas, K, Giuespiz, 








HEATING CHURCHES. 


S1r,—Will you oblige me, and, I may say, the 
public generally, by inviting, through this letter, 
the attention of scientific and experienced 
persons to the very important subject of heat. 
ing public buildings. 

Having planned a scheme for heating my 
church with hot water, viz., by carrying 550 ft, 
of 3-in. or 4-in. pipiag, about 3 in. from the floor 
and 1 in. from the wall, a length which would go 
completely round the church and the chancel, 
and in addition to that by distributing six sets of 
coils in different parts of the church, I am 
suddenly checked by a friend, an architect of 
experience and eminence, who tells me it willbe 
an absolute failure,—that it will give little orno 
warmth, whiist it will occasion draughts of cold 
air which will be intolerable to the congregation, 
unless the piping could be carried up into the 
roof itself. 

The subject is one of such wideimportance that 
Lam sure you will consider your columns usefully 
occupied if employed in ventilating it. 

The public will be materially helped by learn- 
ing the actual experience of clergymen and 
others attached to churches and chapels of con- 
siderable area, used only once a week, where 
they are heated, and successfully heated, by hot 
water; and such instances will szpply a contra- 
diction to the condemnation of the hot-water 
system for warming buildings, —as, on the other 
hand, it will be useful to know where the system 
has failed. In this way the controversy will be 
a valuable contribution to the science of warming 
public buildings. 

I have known many instances where the 
Gurney stoves are recommended and approved, 
and met with others where they have failed; 
whilst I have observed that, as a rule, for them 
to be successful they must be inconveniently 
and expensively multiplied in large churches. 
That being the case, it seems that one fira, re- 
quiring not a very large amount of fuel to heat 
one boiler, which shall distribute an equable 
amount of heat over a whole building, so as not 
to roast those in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the stove or hot-air gratings, and starve those 
at a distance, is a thing very much to be desired, 
supposing it be not, as asserted, a failure. 

Ortanpo W. W. Forester, 

*,.* We can scarcely open our columns to the 
statements of inventors and patentees in reply 
to this inquiry : the writer must be understood as 
seeking to obtain the results of the experience of 
disinterested persons. 








EFFECT OF FROST ON A WALL. 


At the Suffolk County Court, held at Ipswich, John 
Wylie, clothier, Ipswich, pursued George Eveleigh Ellis, 
builder, Ipswich, to recover 402, damages fur not properly 
performing a contract to build a garden wall. 

Me. Birkett, fur the plaintiff, said he was the owner of 
a house in Orford-street, in which he lives, and in 
September last determined to surround his garden with a 
wall, and a plan was prepared on which notes were made 
as to the manner in which the wall should be built, and 
the materials tobe used, Tenders were sent in by various 
tradesmen, and among them by the defendant, whose 
tender was 66/. 9s.; that sum having been fixed upon by 
him in consequence of his having ascertained that another 
tradesman had sent in a tender for 661. 10s, The work was 
completed, and Mr. Wylie paid the defendant 70/. 63., or 
3l. 17s. more than he ought. Some months after Mr. 
Wylie found that the wall was not in accordance with the 
plan, and employed Mr. Butterworth, architect, to 
examine the wall; he did so, and made a strong report 
against it. 

In his evidence, Mr. Butterworth said that if the mortar 
had been good the trost would not have had the effect on 
it that it had, it would not have come out to the extent it 
did, The early frost would have assisted in drying it. If 
the frost was followed by rain and then by frost again it 
would affect it, There was more mortar in the j>ints than 
there ought to have been, and the weather had a greater 
effect upon it. 

Other evidence for the plaintiff was given. 

For defendant, it was submitted that the work had been 
adopted by the plaintiff and his architect, and if it had not 
been adopted there had been a waiver of any breach by 
the architect. Defendant’s witnesses said that the work 
was well done, and that it was owing to the early and 
severe frost that the wall got into the condition that had 
been described. Defendant's counsel also submitted that 
the architect’s certificate barred the plaintiff from recover 
ing any damages against the defendant. 

The Judge said it was clear that Hubert was employed 
in the capacity of surveyor to see that the work was pro- 
perly done, and one of the provisions of the contract was 
that he was to examine the bricks. The re sonable inter- 
pretation of that was that what he passed were to be use 
and if he passed them there was an end of the heen 
The plaintiff would not pay till he had the certificate = 
Hubert, but when it was given he paid it. She first breac 
of the contract was that second-class white bricks were 
used instead of best; the breach was proved, but Hubert 
said the bricks were as good as he intended, and he pore 
fore passed them, and that was the same as if Mr. Wy ad 
had passed them. As to the red bricks, Hubert — 
all that were used, and when he found that out of a 
bricks, only 232 were selected as being bad, he er ; 
hardly say that it was such a breach of the contract tha' 
an action ought to be maintained on it alone. Then came 
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the main question whether the mortar was badly made, 
and for that reason fell out, or whether it was owing to 
the natural effect of the frost that the joints fell out. Mr. 
Butterworth’s report was certainly very strong, but the 
last paregreph appeared to be a little highly coloured ; 
and he could not put the same confidence in a report that 
was highly coloured that he could in one the language of 
which was more moderate. On the other side, there was 
Mr. Luff, who though, perhaps, not a member of so 
elevated a grade of the profession as Mr. Butterworth, 
had beeu very largely employed in building works; Mr. 
Kerridge, who had been many years in business; and 
others, who said in their judgment the frost was sufficient 
to take the mortar out of any joints, On the whole, he 
found that where the contract had not been carried out the 
pe formance of it was dispensed with; and further, that 
the falling out of the mortar was to be fairly attributed 
to the effects of the elements and not to the work being 
bad; and if he had any doubt on the point, he shoul have 
given the benefit of it to the builder, the burden of proof 
being on the plaintiff. Jadgment must, therefore, be for 
the defendant, 








THE PALMERSTON STATUE AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Srr,—On reading the notice in the Builder on the 
subject of the above statue, I would ask those who have 
seen it, whether artists or otherwise, whether they could 
suppose that an artist of any standing could execute such 
a marble statue and pedestal for 500/., when the original 
estimate was 8302, Thesculptor, in an unguarded moment 
whea he might have been told th:t 500d. was the only 
amount that had been then subscribed, and condition- 
ally, might have stated that he would commence the 
work, fully relying on the honour of the committee that 
the additional 3002. would be subscribed or raised. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped that the town council will not 
attempt to evade paying over to the artist the additional 
sum, considering the great expense he hus been compelled 
to incur to establish a just right of remuneration for his 
time, talent, and outlay. To evade such an act would be 
nothing more nor less than a slur on the town and a bad 
compliment to the memory of the late } ord Palmerston, 
as also t» the county member, the Right Hon. W. Cowper- 
Temple,—that they should suggest erecting a statue to so 
distinguished a statesman, and not be enabled to raise 
3000. 

Other artists would have received about 1,0002. or 
1,100/. for cuch a statue and pedestal. 

A FRIEND To JUSTICE. 








THE PERILS OF HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Sin,—The idea of separating the north and south traffic 
from that going east and west at this point, advocated by 
Mr. Barry, in the Times, and in your last number, was put 
forward by us in 1865, and was approved by the Times, 
and the Chief Commissioner of the period. 

The route then proposed diverged from Park-lane, 
between Stanhope Gate and Hertfora-street, passed under 
Piccadilly, temporarily disturbing the basement only of 
one house, across a corner of the Green Park and of the 
Palace Garden under Constitution-hiil, sand emerging into 
Grosvenor-place, opposite Halkin-street. 

It would, doubtless, be well to modify this so far as to 
take advantage of the costly alterations now being effected 
in Hamilton-place ; but we apprehend that Mr, Karry’s 
line would interfere to an unnecessary extent with the 
= Gardens, and with the level of Constitution-bill 
roadway, 

ihe cost of this improvement would be so small that it 
ought to prove a strong recommendation to the present 
Board of Works, We beg to hand you a tracing of our 
original scheme, Evtrotr, Warken, & BERNaRD, 








TENDERS. 


_Srr,—I see you have favoured us with a note of admira- 
tion in your last number in respect of our tender for the 
Enborne Oil Mills, Chelsea. But the tender of Mr. New- 
ton for 10,1502. we deem simply absurd, and we are quite 
prepured to carry out our tender of 5,198/. for the speci- 
tied work, Carrs & Ritso, 








WIDE TENDERS. 


Str,—Seeing so many letters in your paper with 
respect to wide tendering, I beg to send you my opinion 
of the cause from experience in the West of England, I 
believe the cause of such differences is through the inca- 


pacity of the person who takes out the quantities, or | 


— out the work, but in most cases in pricing out the 
J have known when quantities are supplied to builders 
‘ at a figure has not been put on the bill, yet a tender has 
~~ sent in; and when the quantities have not been sup- 
plied, they have done nothing but write or fill in the form 
. tender, I have known ‘men come and look at the 
rawings, and go away as if they did not intend to tender, 
“= to my surprise a tender has been received from them, 
+ nu my opinion it amounts to nothing more than a dis- 
asap way of living. Men guess at the cost and quan- 
: les of work, and send in tenders not knowing whether 
i ye pay or not, Proprietors accept the lowest tender, 
= consider the architect in the position of a policeman, 
; ereby throwing a large amount of trouble on the archi- 
ect, for which he gets no recompense or credit from the 
work carried out by such persons, 
so appears to me that a man gets discharged from a firm 
Of good standing, and the following week he is competing 
4gainst his former employers, and offers to execute work 
—_ hundreds of pounds without capital, stock, or plant 
(leaving out the point seaeoned stock), His tender is 
often accepted, and then he is pressed by commercials 
Soliciting orders, Of course, he has to buy on credit ; he 
hen draws money from the proprietor to pay wagea, and 
at the conclusion of the work the architect has trouble to 
get the contract completed; and finally the law steps in 
= protects him against his creditors, This is, I believe 
the greatest cause of such wide tendering, having seen it 
in many instances myself, 
b How is this to be corrected? First. By judges of 
ankruptey courts demanding the bill of quantities of 
work which bankrupt builders say they have lost money 
y executing, before they are allowed to pass the court. 
8 would show whether those men are capable of carry- 








ing on a business as builders. Secondly. By architects 
not granting certificates for payment so often as they do 
after the works have commenced; and last, but not least, 
by merchants not supplying such men with their goods 
without sufficient security : they would then be able to 
sell cheaper to the honest trader, and not make so many 
bad debts, 

_ I think it would be a good plan if architects would 
insist on having the detail bills of quantities from the 
builder whose tender has been accepted to carry out any 
works, and no respectable builder would object to this if 
he had confidence in the architect, AN ARCHITECT. 








MULLINGAR.—THE EPISCOPAL RESI- 
DENCE COMPETITION. 


S1zr,—Has the Building Committee power “to reject,” 
as it does, ‘ allthe plans sent in” for the following reason, 
as it says, “‘one class having the requirements being far 
too expensive, and much above the sum mentioned in the 
advertisement; the other, for not having the necessary 
accommodation, and, consequently, not acceptable ? ’’ or 
could the competitors compel the committee to award the 
premiums offered ? 

The affair seems to me to have been little better than a 
hosx, and I should like to see what other competitors think 
of it, A CoMPETITOR, 








HORSES AND THEIR SHOES. 


Srr,—I beg permission to reply to Mr. Armatage’s 
dissertation on the anatomy of the hoof, for which I bow. 
I do not wish the screws to worm their way into the hoof 
as if it were a log: a rim shoe with an inner flange for the 
short broad screw-ends to tighten against: the shape of 
hoofs is favourable for securing on a shoe (not a nailed-on 
tip) without screws or nails, or the present tip could be 
riveted to a leather and gutta-percha shoe neatly and 
firmly, pressed warm: other modes might be devised 
superior tothe above, Mr. A. proclaims me ignorant of the 
anatomy of the hoof. Be itso. I believe the R.V.C.S. are 
no conjurors, or ere this they would have bestowed a safe 
and comfortable shoe on man’s best servant. It is 
astonishing how long professors and legislators repine and 
lament for awant. Are they too poor to offer premiums ? 
Government would profit by engaging a few consulting in- 
ventors in lieu of stock lawyers: there would be less talk 
and more remedies. Ihopethe poor horse may bs put on 
a better footing: nailing must be abolished (except at 
friendly meetings). The horse will neigh a grateful assent, 
for if be has to put down three and carry one he will not 
long carry you, R. T. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


At the Southwark County Court last week a 
case was tried which materially affects the build- 
ing trade. 

A bricklayer, named Percy, snmmoned Messrs, 
Crockett, Dickinson, & Oliver for 1s, 8d., being 4d. per 
hour on forty hours, as between 8d. per hour claimed and 
74d. per hour paid. ‘the facts proved were :—The plaintiff 
worked forty hours; the rate per hour at which he was 
assessed by his foreman was 73d., and which was duly paid 
to him, The present action was brought to recover the 
3d. per hour on the differential scale as mentioned above. 
It was stated that the contractors in this case pay the 
highest wages now paid in the building trade, viz., 8d. per 
hour; this sum being graduated according to merit to not 
less than 3d, 

Mr. G. A. Smith, the defendants’ solicitor, contended 
that the plaintiff, a bricklayer, was an artificer whose 
merit could not be defined by credentials; and that in this, 
as in every case, any man who cam* to be employed must 
show his ability by the best of tests,—ocular demonstra- 
tion by actual workmanship. The contractors cannot, of 
course, do otherwise than simply overlook so large an 
undertaking as the building of the Lambeth New Work- 
house ; but they employ several toremen as the heads of 
sections of the works, whose duty it is, and who report to 
the contractors the value of the work performed by each 
person, and upon that report such person is rated aud 
paid. The plaintiff was rated and paid at 73d. hour, 
but he claimed 4d. per hour in addition, this being the 
subject of the present action. The contractors also proved 
that it was the custom of the trade to pay each workman 
according to his merit; that the terms they paid were un- 
doubtedly well known, and were the highest in the trade. 
The amount claimed in this sction was in itself absolutely 
not worth namivg, but the principle involved was a great 
and general one; and, therefore, in order to obtain a 
judicial opinion on the subject, the defendants at con- 
siderable costs and personal inconvenience defended this 
action. 

The Judge, upon proof of the facts, at once gave a 
verdict for the defendants, 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The agitation in favour 
of the nine-hours movement among the en- 
gineers of Newcastle and Gateshead has taken 
a practical shape. Between 300 and 400 men 
engaged at Mesers. Clark, Wilson, & Gunrey’s, 
of Gateshead, turned out without notice. The 
workmen at several other works followed the 
example, with a week’s notice. The movement 
is extending-throughout the entire district. At 
a meeting of the employers, Sir William 
Armstrong presiding, it has been unanimously 
resolved that a united opposition be given to the 
strike which has commenced. 

Preston.—The dispute among the joiners of 
Preston, which at one stage threatened to result 
in a strike, has been arranged. The masters 


have conceded the Saturday half-holiday, but, 
in order that the half-yearly accounts may not 
be affected, the new arrangement is not to take 
place until the first week in July. 





Kidderminster.—A meeting of carpenters and 
joiners has been held, with a 1 umerous attend- 
ance. The men employed at Messrs. Binnian’s 
sbop bad been withdrawn from work, in conse- 
quence of the demands the men generally have 
made for an increase of wages and a reduction in 
the hours of labour on Saturdays not being con- 
ceded. Regret was expressed by the speakers 
that the matter in dispute could not be settled 
amicably by arbitration or other means. It was 
resolved that the men at Mr. Thompson’s shop 
shovld be withdrawn from: work, an amendment 
tbat the strike should be made a general one 
being lost by ttree votes. 

Trade Unions Bill, §c.—The Trade Unions 
and the Criminal Law Am ndment Bills have 


-been read a third time and paszed in the House 


of Lords. 








ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


S1r,—I beg to be allowed to call the attention 
of whomever may be responsible fer the appear- 
ance of this park, to the present and increasing 
destruction of the grass in several parts. I would 
particularly point to the inclosed plot between 
the gate opposite to the steps leading from the 
Duke of York’s Column and the water. The 
hurdles, as at present constructed, are no pro- 
tection to it; and every winter, especially, a 
broad strip is regularly trodden into dust by the 
crowds passing to the ice. The board erected 
at the gate, in mild protest of this, serves merely 
to provoke insult to injary. Either this passage 
should be blocked up by shrubberies ; or, which 
would be better, as there is a vista here worth 
preserving and making more of, a broad walk 
should be made, lined with flower-beds, and per- 
haps with an avenue. In other parts of the 
garden, where the hurdles were removed last 
year, the grass for some distance on the sides of 
the pathways is of course fast disappearing. 
Inclosing such small plots for grazing purposes 
cannot be desirable, and is besides unnecessary, 
but it is absolutely essential that the sides of 
every pathway should be protected by burdles 
at right-angles to it. Every access is allowed 
by this to the grass, while the formation of con- 
tinuous footways is checked. If short-cuts are 
persisted in, they must be prevented by hurdles, 
properly constructed, or by an alteration in the 
present paths. This last suggestion will equally 
apply to the other parks. A. P. 








FIRE ESCAPES. 


Srr,—I resided recently in a large house, 
erected some seventy years since, I believe, in 
Fitzroy-square, London,—formerly a fashionable 
locality, — which contained several floors of 
sleeping apartments ; bat until recently no mode 
of egress for their tenants in case of fire, except 
by means of doors on the ground-floor. This 
house contains a handsome stone staircase; but 
in case of fire, the persons in the upper rooms 
might be unable to use it. The tenant pointed 
out to me a ladder and door at the top of this 
house, which he had caused to be constracted for 
persons to escape over the roof in case of fire. 
The plan deserves to be adopted in all cases of 
town houses, even where there is a parapet 
accessible by windows, as in Beaufort Buildings, 
London. In the construction of old houses the 
omission of this plan was a serious and some- 
times a fatal deficiency in cases of fire. The 
suggestion also of Mr. Symons, in the Builder, 
11th of March,—that the ladder and trap-door 
should be in a room and not on a landing,— 
deserves notice, as does that of a correspondent 
in the Builder for 18th of March,—that the 
ladder should be fixed, and not movable. 

Cur. Cooks. 








ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, NOTTING-HILL. 


THE new church of St. Michael and All 
Angels embraces the northern part of the dis- 
trict of All Saints, Nottng-hill, in its new ex- 
tevsion towards Kensal-green, in the Ladbroke- 
grove-road. The vicar designate is the Rev. 
Francis Kerr Gray, formerly curate to Dr. Rob- 
bins, of St. Peter’s, Kensington Park. The plot 
of Jand on which the edifice stands, and that on 
which a parsonage is yet to be built, are the 
vift of Messrs. Blake and Parsons, who are free- 
holders in that part. The style of architecture 
is Romanesque (the committee interdicted 
Go hic), and is executed chi fly in terra cotta 
and ornamental bricks, by Mr. Cowland, of 
Notting-hill, under a contract (-xc'usive of tower 
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and fittings) for 4,3001. The architects are 
Messrs. Edmeston. The plan consists of a nave 
99 ft. Jong, exclusive of chancel and western 
apse, by 43 ft. wide, roofed in one span, with an 
eastern, western, and southern apse, leaving a 
northern apse to be added at some futnre time. 
The interior is yet unfinished, and only suffi- 
ciently fitted up for the performance of worship. 
The palpit, desk, organ, and chancel furniture 
are all temporary. ‘I'he contraci for the decora- 
tion is given to Messrs. Howland & Fisher. 

We understand that land for a more extended 
chancel has been secured, to be erected when 
the time comes. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE 35th election of pensioners on the funds 
of this Institution took place yesterday (Thurs- 
day) at Willis’s Rooms, King’s-street, St. 
James’s. Including the two annuitants elected 
yesterday, there are now on the books of the 
Institution twenty men, each in receipt of 241. 
per annum, and twenty-five women, each re- 
ceiving 20l.a year. The candidates at yester- 
day’s election were,—Males: William Peters, 
Francis Sandon, William Ga'e, and Mark 
Mintry. Females: Harriet Proctor, Frances 
Leare, Mary St. George, Jane Brothill, Eliza- 
beth Trevethan, Ann Budd, and Eliza Lambert, 
there being vacancies for one male and one 
female only. In the absence of the President 
of the Institution (Mr. Alfred J. Mansfield), Mr. 
George Plucknett (Cubitt & Co.), on the motion 
of Mr. Joseph Bird, seconded by Mr. Dines, 
took the chair, at twelve o’clock, and declared 
the poll open until three o’clock. At three 
o’clock Mr. Joseph Bird was moved into the 
chair, in place of Mr. Plucknett, who had been 
compelled to leave on urgent business, and 
shortly a‘terwards the scrutineers (Messrs. Thos. 
Stirling and Matthew Hall) came into the room, 
and Mr. Stirling announced the numbers of votes 
recorded for the different candidates, in accord- 
ance with which the chairman declared that 
William Peters and Harriet Proctor were the 
successful applicants. Mr. A. G. Harris, secre- 
tary, then read a letter from Mr. J. Waldram 
(Hill, Keddell, & Waldram), inclosing a cheque 
for twelve guineas ss a special subscription, to 
be equally divided between the two unsuccesful 
candidates (one male and one fema'e) highest 
on the Jist of votes. (Mrs. St.George and Mark 
Mintry were announced as the fortunate reci- 
pients of this bounty.) Mr. Jobn Thorn, ia pro- 
poring a vote of thanks to Mr. Waldram for his 
generosity, warmly commended the excellent 
example thus set to the other subscribers 
to the Institution. Mr. Richard Richardson 
having seconded the proposition, it was carried 
by acclamation. Mr. W. Nicholson proposed, 
and Mr. T. G. Smith seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the scrutineers: Mr. Stirling replied. Votes 
of thanks to the members of the committee who 
had attended, proposed by Mr. John Thorn, 
seconded by Mr. R. Richardson, and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. James Simpson; and to the chair- 
man of the day, proposed by Mr. Thomas Stir- 
ling, seconded by Mr. Richardson, and replied to 
by Mr. Joseph Bird, brought the proceedings to 
2, close. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bayham.—A large attendance of visitors was 
attracted to Bayham on the 7th to be pre- 
sent at the opening, by the Bishop of Dover, 
of the new church recently erected, from 
the designs of Mr. David Brandon, for the 
Marquis Camden, in the park at Bayham. The 
building is situated on a very picturesque spot, 
sheltered and surrounded by foliage, near to the 
interesting ruins of the abbey, eaid to have been 
erected in the twelfth century, of which con- 
siderable remains exist, and are now protected 
and preserved from further injury with care. 
The new church is built in the Early English 
style of architecture with the local sandstone, 
abounding in the neighbourhood, faced on the 
inside with bricks; and consists of a nave, 
chancel, vestry, and a tower and spire containing 
a peal of bells, at the intersection of the nave 
with the chancel. The seats in the nave, and 
those for the choristers in the chancel, are in- 
tended to provide accommodation for about 160 
persons. The communion floor is paved with 
marble and encaustic tiles, and exhibits an 
effective combination of design and colour: it 
was executed by Messrs. Minton & Co., of Stoke- 
upon-Trent. The stained glass in the east win- 





dow, presented by Mr. Alexander J. Stewart, in 
memory of his uncle, the second marquis, was 
manufactured at Munich from the designs of 
Messrs. Mayer & Co. The font was presented by 
the late Lord Dynevor, and was carved in Mans- 
field stone by Mr. Earp. Messrs. Widdicombe & 
Oakley, of Tunbridge Wells, were the con- 
tractors. 

Westerham.—Speldhurst Church has been 
consecrated by the Bishop Suffragan of Dover. 
It consists of chancel, nave, side-aisles, and 
organ-loft, and it is built in the style predomi- 
nating in the thirteenth century. It is calcu- 
lated to hold about 450 persons, the stone used 
in its construction being obtained from quarries 
in the parish. There is a stained-glass window 
in the chancel, erected, in memory of the late 
Lady Musgrove, by Sir John Musgrove, bart. 
This window was the workmanship of Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud. The carving was the work 
of Messrs. Farmer & Bridley, and the altar-rails 
were supplied by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry. 
The north porch has been erected at the expense 
of Mr. Charles Powell, one of the churchwardens. 
The southern porch has a stone roof. The roof 
of the chancel is of pitch-pine, and that of the 
remaining part of the church of fir, the exterior 
being composed of red tiles. The pulpit, which 
is of carved stone, is the gift of Mr. John Field. 
The designs for the edifice were furnished by 
Mr. J. Oswald Scott, son of Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
and under his superintendence the erection of 
the edifice has been executed by Mr. Constable, 
of Penshurst, builder. The cost of rebuilding 
the church is about 4,5001. There is an organ, 
subscribed for by ladies of the parish, at a cost 
of about 3007. Messrs. Bevington & Sons, of 
Soho, were the builders. 

Rochester.—A committee, appointed at a meet- 
ing of the seat-holders of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Rochester, to consider as to the desirability of 
restoring the parish church, have consulted Mr. 
Gordon Hills, architect, London, as to the altera- 
tions and improvements to be carried out, and 
the following alterations have accordingly been 
decided upon being carried out, should the funds 
warrant :—Reseating the whole church with 
open seats, in lieu of the present high pews; 
taking away the present pulpit, and placing a 
new one on the south side; fitting up seats for 
the choir, renovating the chancel, and putting 
in a new east window; new glazing with cathe- 
dral glass all the old windows; making certain 
improvements in the warming apparatus. The 
architect advises that the organ should be re- 
moved to the east end of the south gallery, and 
that a portion of the west gallery should be 
cleared away, so as to open to the church the 
tower-arch, now completely lost to sight. The 
estimated cost of the whole of the proposed 
alterations is 1,4001. 

Saffron Walden.—Littlebury Church has been 
re-opened, after having undergone extensive 
alterations and improvements in the nave and 
north and south aisles, leaving the cbancel, how- 
ever, still in its dilapidated state. Under Mr. E. 
Barr, as architect, with Messrs. Brown Bros., 
builders, Lynn and Saffron Walden, the restora- 
tion of the nave has been completed. The 
chancel is ere long to be taken in hand by the 
patron of the living. The roof has been raised 
to the originally intended pitch, as far as con- 
jectured. The round clearstory windows have 
taken the place of the square ones, and every 
window except the west is new, a lanceit-window 
being added to the baptistery. The western arch 
has been thrown into the church by the dis- 
appearance of the gallery. The old square pews 
give way to open seats, and a new oak south door 
has taken the place of a very old one, and a 
three-decker has given place to the present stone 
pulpit, paid for by the proceeds of needlework 
done by ladies of the parish. At the north porch 
a small arch in the wall,—doubtless originally 
meant for holy water,—has been discovered and 
restored at the expense of a parishioner. The 
date of the church is supposed to be about 
Henry VIL.’s reign. A dress of a priest in full 
vestments exists in the church, dating at the 
close of the fifteenth century. The organ has 
been placed in the chancel. 

Bathwick.—The new nave and choir of St. 
John’s Church have been consecrated. The new 
portion of the building consists of a nave (to 
which the original building will now stand in the 
relation of a north aisle), chancel, and sanctuary, 
the last-mentioned term being applied to the 
extreme east end, in which the altar stands. 
The material employed in the main fabric is 
precisely similar to that used in the older part of 
the building, viz , stone from one of the Combe- | 








down quarries, the outside surface of the walls 
being axe-picked, and relieved by smoothed 
dressed bands. The roof is of slate of a uniform 
tint, with red cresting from end to end, and 
crosses at each gable. The nave is divided into 
foar bays by arches of the First Pointed style, 
with capitals at present plain, though intended 
to be carved at some fature time. Above thege 
is the clearstory, which consists of four circular 
windows with simple foiled tracery, the glagg 
being arranged in geometrical pattern. There 
is only another window on this side of the nave, 
in the centre of the north wall between the 
western end and the first bay. The sonth side 
is lighted by six windows, including a stained 
one over the door. The plain windows consist of 
three lower lights, with cinquefoiled head, devoid 
of tracery or elaborate ornamentation, and the 
glass employed is of two tints, disposed in a 
simple pattern. The western window, the largest 
in the building, consists of two lower compart. 
ments corresponding in every respect -with the 
nave windows, while above these lower lights ig 
circular head work, slightly more elaborate in 
character, though essentially in keeping with 
that of the other windows. The subject of thewin. 
dow over the south door is the Flight into Egypt. 
The floor is of concrete, and the roof is a high. 
pitched one, the timber being of stained deal, and 
the principals springing from plain corbels. The 
interior walls of the nave show the rough un. 
dressed surface of the stone, tooling and plas. 
tering being alike discarded, and from floor to 
roof the string-courses are the only relief to the 
plainness of the stonework. The chancel is 
divided from the nave by a screen, consisting of 
three principal bays, the pillars being of serpen- 
tine marble, with Portland bands. The space 
between the pillars will shortly be filled in with 
ironwork, and iron chancel gates will also be 
erected. Running along the facade of the screen 
is a band of Mosaic marble work, and the whole 
is surmounted by a cross, about 5 ft. in height, 
the material of which is alabaster of three 
colours. The spandrels of the screen are filled 
in with carved stonework, pierced with quatre- 
foil openings. On the north side of the chancel 
is a bay opening into the chancel of the original 
edifice, which it is said will be appropriated to 
the purposes of a private chapel. Double rows 
of stalls for the choir are ranged on either side. 
On the south side of the chancel the organ 
transept has been built, but as the instrument 
is an electric organ, only a part of it is placed 
here, the other portion, at which the organist 
sits, being in the northern bay. The chancel is 
lighted by a stained-glass window, consisting of 
four parallel lights, and divided into two com- 
partments by a serpentine column, the two sides 
of the window being flanked by columns of the 
same material. The subjects treated in the 
window are—“‘ The Marriage of Cana,” and 
“The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” to each of 
which two lights are appropriated. The roof is 
of stained deal, but not open, as in the nave; 
and the surface presented is laid out in squares, 
and painted in diaper pattern, the sacred mono- 
grams and various Medizval devices being 
prominent in the ornamentation. The floor, 
which is on a rise, is covered with plain red 
and black diamond-shaped tiling. By night the 
chancel is lighted by a row of jets placed 
at the back of the facade of the screen, along 
which plates of brilliant reflectors are placed. 
The sanctuary is divided from the chancel by 4 
principal arch, substituted in the present case 
for a chancel arch. The walls, as is also the 
case in the chancel, are fully dressed ; the roof 
is diapered in similar, though more elaborate, 
fashion to that of the chancel; and the paving 
is composed of Moore’s encaustic tiles, set to 
geometrical pattern, comprising colours many 
and brilliant. The altar is placed upon a plateau, 
at an elevation of 1 ft. or more from the floor of 
the sanctuary. Anarch is built in the wall over 
the altar, the spandrels of which are ornamented 
with diaper-work, and within the trefo‘led head 
of the arch the reredos is fixed. The columns 
are of serpentine marble, with carved capitals. 
The subject of the reredos, “The Adoration of 
the Magi,” is worked in Salviati’s mosaics. The 
east window contains three lower lights, each 
enclosed within a niche-shaped compartment, 
the columns being of polished serpentine, with 
carved Caen stone capitals. The central light 
is occupied by a representation of “Our Lord 
upon the Cross,” and the two others are divided 
into two tiers, the upper representing “The 
Agony in the Garden” and “ The Resurrec: 
tion,” and the lower “Christ's Baptism and 
‘‘His Burial.’ The rosa compartment which 
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fills the head of the window is devoted to the 
subject “Our Lord in Glory,” the central circle 
depicting the Saviour seated upon His throne, 
while allegorical representations of the seven 
angels fill the openings of the tracery. Coloured 
windows are also inserted in the north and south 
walls. They are both similar in shape, each 
having two lancet lights, with a circular heading. 
The subjects treated in the north window are 
“The Feeding of the Multitude,’ and “The 
Raising of Lazarus;” and in the south, “Christ 
Walking on the Water” is the theme of the 
whole design. The windows are all memorials. 
The architect was Mr. Blomfield, of London; 
the contractor for the masonry, Mr. C. Mann; 
for the woodwork, Mr. Mercer ; for the gasfitting 
and ironwork, Mr. Parham. Messrs. Bell & 
Almond, of London, supplied the stained win- 
dows. The church will be warmed with Haden’s 
apparatus. 

Bridgnorth.—The foundation-stone of St. Leo- 
nard’s Church tower has been laid. The old 
tower was taken down some time since, upon the 
recommendation of the architect, Mr. Slater, 
who, on examination, found it in a very dangerous 
and dilapidated state. Several stones of a Nor- 
man appearance were found, and are preserved 
to be used in the rebuilding of the new tower. 
In August last tenders for the work were 
received from several building firms, when 
Messrs. Escourt’s, of Gloucester, was accepted, 
the amount being 4,1001., exclusive of chimes 
and clock, stained-glass window, and other inci- 
dental expenses. 

Moccas.—The parish church of Moccas has 
been re-opened for public worship. The church, 
though of small dimensions, is of Early Norman 
architecture, consisting of nave, chancel, and 
apse. The rector (the Rev. Sir George Corne- 
wall, bart.), who is also the patron of the living, 
engaged Mr. Gilbert Scott, jun., as the archi- 
tect. The work includes the re-seating of the 
church with open seats of oak, the removal of 
the whitewash ceiling, and the substitution for 
it in both the nave and chancel of a flat- 
panelled roof of oak, carved; the roof of the 
apse being also of oak, though of course not 
flat. Both chancel and apse have, too, been 
raised to their original pitch. The tracery of 
the chancel windows,—which, though the style 
of architecture is in every other respect Norman, 
are in the Decorated style,—has likewise been 
restored ; a new oak porch takes the place of the 
old porch ; the ivy by which the exterior of the 
building was formerly encased has been removed, 
and the walls pointed in parts and restored, 
blocks of Travertine, of which the church is 
built, being, where necessary, let in. Some diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining this par- 
ticular kind of stone; however, by the kindness 
of Sir BE. Winnington, bart., Stamford Court, 
that difficulty was removed, a supply being 
obtained from the hon. baronet’s estate sufficient 
to complete the work. An altar-tomb to one of 
the knights of the De Fresyne family, the 
ancient possessors of Moccas, has been removed 
from its former position against the chancel- 
wall to the centre of the chancel, the position 
which it is supposed to have occupied originally. 
New oak seats are placed in the choir, the pulpit, 
lectern, and reading-desk, also of oak, carved, 
are likewise new; and an oak organ-gallery has 
been added to the west end. Moule’s apparatus 
has been fixed for the warming of the building. 
The execution of the restoration has been carried 
out by Mr. Franklin, contractor, of Deddington, 
near Oxford. 
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New Police Station for Kingsnorton.— 
The police at Balsall-heath have for some time 
past been placed at great inconvenience by the 
me of all prisoners apprehended in the locality 

aving had to be taken for trial to King’s-heath 
A new station is therefore being erected at 
Balsall-heath, It is situated in Edwardes-street, 
1s a brick building, and in its details is adapted 
to the purposes for which it is required. Near 
the entrance is a charge-office. There are four 
Cells, also rooms for the accommodation of the 
Constables, who will reside on the premises. 
There is a house for the use of the superintendent 
and another for the sergeant. The building is £0 
Constructed as to allow of a court-room being 
made by raising the roof. The cost of the 
Premises is 2,000l.; the builder is Mr. Bennett, 
of Birmingham; the architect, Mr. Rowe, of 


Worcester, 


Bishopsgate Ward Schools.—Last week 
the Marquis of Lansdowne laid the foundation- 
stone of a chapel in connexion with the new 
schools of the ward of Bishopsgate, now in 
course of erection in Skinner-street. On arriving 
his lordship was very cordially received. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by the Rev. William 
Rogers, it appeared that the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, for the extension of their 
works from Shoreditch to Liverpool-street, ob- 
tained powers from Parliament to remove the 
Church of All Saints, together with the ward 
schools. Their Act compelled them to rebuild 
the church, and they purchased a site in Skinner- 
street for that purpose. The parish authorities, 
however, looking at the reduced number of the 
inhabitants, did not consider it necessary that a 
new. church should be erected, and proposed 
instead that a school chapel, which might serve 
for educational purposes, as well as for occa- 
sional services, for the benefit of the children 
and their parents, should be bnilt. Another 
Act to carry out that arrangement was ob- 
tained, and upon the site in question a chapel 
will be erected, together with class-rooms and a 
residence for the clergyman. On ground adjoin- 
ing the proposed structure the new ward schools 
will be built. They were intended for the 
children of the labouring classes, and in the 
rooms attached to the chapel those children who 
were able to remain a longer time at the school 
would be given opportunities for acquiring a 
more advanced education. The chapel will hold 
500 persons, and the class-rooms adjoining 200. 
The cost is estimated at abont 6,0007. Mr. 
Clifton is the architect, and Mr. Brass the 
contractor. 


The Late Industrial Exhibition in Hull. 
A meeting of the executive committee and 
creditors of the late Hull Working Men’s Art, 
Industrial, and General Exhibition, has been 
held. The chair was taken by Mr. Gillyatt, a 
working man, who exonerated the committee 
from the charge of squandering the funds. The 
liabilities amounted to 7801. 5s. 84d., inclusive of 
4841, due to Messrs. W. & J. Hall, the contractors 
for the btfilding. To meet this deficit, the 
treasurer had 3641. 1s. 8d. in hand (861. 133. of 
the guarantee fund had not been paid, and the 
guarantors to the amount of 311. 1s. repudiated 
their liability altogether). The deficit amounted 
to 5761. 4s. O}d. The secretary said if they 
could get the 86/. 13s. guaranteed, they could 
offer 10s. in the pound; at present they had only 
73.9}d. in the pound. Many of the creditors 
seemed disposed to accept this composition, but 
it was positively refased by Mr. Hall. It was 
stated that the contractors agreed that if at the 
close of the exhibition the building was to 
remain the property of the committee they would 
erect it for 1,9901., but if it was to bo taken 
down, and the ground left in its original con- 
dition, the amount of the contract would be only 
1,4401. Since then the hall has been sold to the 
Hall Artillery Volunteers as a drill-shed, for 
7001., and the committee thought that, having 
made this profit on the affair, the contractors 
ought to be satisfied with the composition offered. 
As no terms could be made with the principal 
creditor, the meeting arrived at no definite 
conclasion. 


Scaffold Accident in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.— At the new building ia course of erection 
for the Royal Fire Insurance offices, corner of 
Queen-street, Sandhill, Newcastle, a labourer 
was fixing a temporary scaffuld, for the use of 
the stone carvers at the top part of the building 
facing Akenside-hill, and had got the job nearly 
finished, when the planks on which he was 
standing, not having been properly fastened, 
suddenly gave way, and he was precipitated 
along with them to the ground, a distance of 
between 40 ft. and 50 ft. In his descent he 
alighted on the roof of the shed which protects 
the masons, but as it was constructed of only 
thin deals, it was smashed, and he fell on the 
ground below. The planks flew in different 
directions, one of them hitting a mason, and 
knocking him down; another struck a youth 
on the head as he was passing along the street, 
and knocked him down. The chief safferer was 
found to have sustained a very serious compound 
fracture of the skull. 


Statue of Robert Stephenson for Euston 
Square. — The London and North-Western 
Railway Company are about to erect a statue 
of the late Kobert Stephenson, C.E., at the 
entrance gates of the road leading to the Euston- 
|square station. The required permission has 
, been granted by the St. Pancras Vestry. 




















Civil Engineers for India.—In the Com- 
mons, in reply to Sir F. Goldsmid, who asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India whether 
there would be an examination for 1871, similar 
to that for 1870, of candidates ; and whether after 
the present year there would be any, and what 
mode, besides the modes indicated in the revised 
prospectus of the Cooper’s Hill College, of ob- 
taining admission to the service of the Govern- 
ment of India as civil engineers ; Mr. Grant-Daff 
said an examination would take place in July. 
Various objections had been made to the arrange- 
ments contemplated. The Government proposed 
to admit candidates up to the age of twenty-four, 
and to give them appointments, provided they 
satisfied the requirements of the examiners. 
This examination would take place in 1874. The 
Government would continue to make appoint- 
ments of experienced engineers to the service in 
India, as they had always done. 


Haymarket Theatre.—The view of Raven- 
hill, painted for Mr. Byron’s new comedy-drama, 
* An English Gentleman,” is a bright, pleasant 
view of the exterior of a red-brick house of 
Queen Anne’s time, on a turfed slope, with 
avenue and charming landscape, very creditable 
to Mr. O’Connor. The drawing-room scene for 
the last act is very completely fitted up, as is 
their wont with interiors at this theatre. The 
popularity of the play increases, Mr. Sothern 
has a part that suits him well, and has never 
acted better. His vivacity, ease, and trathfal- 
ness in the dining scene of the last act produce 
a nighly well-deserved recall. The new lady, 
Miss Amy Roselle, promises to be an acquisition, 
and Miss Fanny Gwynne plays very artistically 
an unsatisfactory part. 


Shelley's Estates.—The village of South- 
water, in the parish of Horsham, on the line of 
railway from London to Brighton, is well known 
to tho admirers of woodland scenery, and till 
now a few acres of freehold land could not be 
purchased at any price; but the disposal of about 
300 acres, in lots of from five to sixty acres each, 
will enable persons to have well-timbered parks 
for mansions or villas, We understand Messrs. 
Debenham & Tewson have received orders to 
sell the ground by auction, but several merchants 
have already visited the district to view it, and a 
wealthy merchant prince, we are told, well known 
at Kensington, has secured a park of fifteen 
acres by private treaty at a moderate price. 


Completion of the Edinburgh Scott 
Monument.—We have already alluded to the 
completion of the museum, and the proposal of 
Messrs. Brodie & Hutchinson, sculptors, to 
furnish thirty statues for the niches, in free- 
stone, for 501. per figure. The figures will bo 
selected from the leading novels and poems of 
Scott. It is proposed to raise the necessary 
funds by subscription, each subscriber of one 
guinea and upwards to be presented with a 
photograph of the statues. A committee has 
been formed in Edinburgh under the presidency 
of the Lord Provost: Mr. James Ballantine is 
the honorary secretary. An auxiliary committee 
is now being formed in London. 


Worship-street Police Court.—A new 
police-court for the Worship-street district has 
recently bean completed, within a minute’s 
walk of the old building. The site is leased 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Messrs. 
Haward Brothers executed the work; Mr. F. H. 
Caiger, the surveyor to the metropolitan police, 
farnished the designs. The court is 35 ft. in 
length by 25 ft. in width; it has a lantern 
roof, and is lighted and ventilated by Strode’s 
patent sunburner. It is heated by Messrs. 
Haden, of Trowbridge, in Wiltshira, with ap- 
pliances for the admiesion of fresh sir. From 
Windmill-street there is an entrance for the 
prison van to set down and take up. 


The Erection of Mansions and Palaces 
for Englishmen at Cairo.—The Duke of 
Sutherland is building a palace at Cairo for a 
winter residence. It willbe supplied with every 
Oriental luxury. Cairo is becoming quite a 
favourite winter residence with the English 
nobility ; and the Duke of Hamilton and Earl 
Ducie were there Jast winter, as well as the 
Duke of Sutherland. A Jarge number of houses 
are being built at Cairo by enterprising 
Egyptians. 

The Courts of Justice.—A select com- 
mittee to consider the Bill for obtaining addi- 
tional Jand for the site of the new courts of 
justice has been appointed, and will commence 
their inquiry as soon as prac icable after the 
holidays. 
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Opening of a Public Drinking Fountain 
at Stansted Mountfitchet.—At the “ four- 
want” way, where the high road from London 
to Cambridge crosses the one from Benfield End 
to Stansted-street, a block of buildings which 
was no ornament to the place, having been 
entirely cleared away. A public improvement has 
thus been effected, which has just been enhancad 
by the erection of a drinking-fountain, around 
whichare planted half a dozen chesnut-trees. The 
cost of the whole is nearly 5001. The fountain 
itse!f is of cast iron, and was supplied by Messrs. 
Macfarlane & Co., ironfounders, Glasgow and 
London. It has been fixed, and the base con- 
structed by Mr. J. L. G!asscock, of Bishop Stort- 
ford. The structure is 9 ft. 6 in. high, and 
consists of four columns, from the capitals of 
which consoles, with griffin terminals, unite with 
arches formed of decorated mouldings, encircling 
ornamental shields. Surmounting this is au 
open and highly encircled dome, on the apex of 
which is a public gas-lamp, with three burners. 
Under the canopy stands the font, crowning 
which is a gilded stork, with a basin 2 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter. There are four supply taps, with 
the same number of drinking-cups. The water 
is not continuously running, being held in sus- 
pensicn by means of a “ bib-valve,” one being 
placed under each tap. The cup is taken in the 
hand, and while the back of it is pressed on the 
valve, which will immediately cause the water 
to flow, the cup is sufficiently wide to receive 
water from the tap, and but one hand is required 
as if the water was continuoasly flowing. By 
this means a far greater degree of cleanliness 
than usual is obtained about the base of the 
fountain. The base consists of three steps of 
Portland stone, which surround the fountain, 
access to it being obtainable from any direction. 
The topmost step is paved with Maw & Co.’s 
encaustic tiles, Early English pattern. The 
chief promoters of the improvement were Messrs. 
W. & H. Gilbey. 


The New Reservoir for Gswestry.—This 
undertaking is completed. It is situated at the 
Mount. Its depth from the water-line down- 
wards is 21 ft., and from the water-line to tha 
surface 3 ft., making a total depth of 24 ft. 
The quantity of clay excavated, which wus of 
great compactness and densi'y, was 43,000 cubic 
yards, and its removal was equal, in round 
numbers, toa weight of 73,000 tons, or 140 lb. 
to the cubic foot, und it was blasted with gun- 
powder to detach large quantities from the buik, 
often bringing down from 40 to 50 tons at a 
time. These again had to be split by boring | 
and fresh charges of powder. After loosening, 
the clay had to be lifted to an elevation o¢ 30 ft. 
perpendicular, before it could be c nves ed away 
to an adjoining piece of land. ‘he works were 
conducted at first under the direction of Mr. 
Smith, the borough surveyor, and a‘terwards 
under a contract with Mr. Jaynes. Mr. T. EH. 
Mivsha'l was the engineer, under whose super- 
intendence the work was completed by Mr. 
McDerm»t, of Wrexham, a bon’sman for Mr, 


The Sewage of Wisbeach.—A committec 
of the Wisbeach Town Council, appointed to 
collect isfurmation respecting the sewerage 
works (in consequence cf orders sent down by 
the Home Secretary to provide sewerage for 
Wisbeach), a‘ter visiting Rugby, Warwick, 
Leawingt:n, Banbury, Bdford, Romford, 
Hastings, Worthing, Croydon, Aldersho't Camp, 
and the Irrigation Farm, Barking, have issued 
their report. They state, that in their opinion 
the best method of utilising sewage may be 
advantageously applied throughout the entire 
year to any description of soil either naturally 
or artificially drained. They consider that a 
properly managed sewage farm is neither in- 
juricus nor offensive. Those living near 1ecom- 
mend that the sewage farm should be the town 
property. 

The Tay Bridge.—The contract for the 
erection of the Tay Bridge has just been signed, 
and will now be carried out with speed. The 
firm by whom the work has been undertaken is 
Messrs. Deberg & Co., London, and the sum for 
which they have agreed to complete the works is 
117,C001., being 12,0001. less than was fixed in an 
agreement which formerly subsisted with another 
firm, and which had to be departed from in 
consequence of the death of one of the partners. 
Operations are to be begun at the south side of 
the river, and the piers are expected to be above 
the water within three months. 


Fat Works.—To make pomatum, the first 
requisite is a perfectly inodorous grease; and 
to make this grease some premises have been 
elaborately fitted up in Hatfield-street, near 
Blackfriars Bridge. In the upper part of the 
building are situated the various departments for 
the preparation of scents used in the manufac- 
ture of soaps, gauges for cutting the same into 
bars and squares, and presses for stamping. 
*¢ Violet powder” has adepartment to itself, in 
which the ingredients are mixed, and packed 
ready for the home trade or foreign export. Mr. 
H. L. Grantham was the architect employed in 
adapting the premises to their present use. 


Board of District Surveyorship Exa- 
miuvers.—The following gentlemen have been 
,appointed by the Institute examiners under 
| Section 33 of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
1855 :—Messrs. G. Aitchison, B.A.; J. Belcher, 
W. A. Boulnois, H. Dawson, C. Fowler, C. F. 
Hayward, F.S.A.; E. TAnson, F.RG.S.; J. 
Jennings, Professor Kerr, J. T. Knowles, Pro- 
fessor Lewis, F.S.A.; E. Nash, C. C. Nelson, 
F.S.A.; H, Oliver, J. Whickcord, F.S.A.; and 


iS. Wood. 


A Fountain at Frome.—The public fountain, 
which the Hon. and Rev. R. C. T. Boyle has 
presented to the town of Frome, has been in- 
augurated. The fountain was designed by the 
Hon. Mrs. Boyle (the “ E. V. B.” in art circles), 
and executed by Mr. Joseph Chapman. On a 
plinth of grey Pennant stone reats an octagonal 
bowl of red Pennant, from the centre of which 
rises a cylindrical pedestal, the whole being 








Jaynes, who had become bankrupt. ‘he present 
consumption of the towa, from all c.uses, is | 
about 125,000 gallons per day. The three 
reservoirs will hold upwards of 9,000,000 gal. | 
lons of water, which will afford 72 days’ full’ 
supply. During that period 1,440,000 ga!'lons| 
will have flowed in from Penygwe!ly, giving 11} | 
days’ further supply, and at the end of the 11}! 
days there will have run in fiom Peuygwelly | 
230,000 gallons more, or two more days’ supply 
will have flowed in, making a total, inclading 
that which keeps coming in at the rate of 
20,000 gallons per day, of 85} days’ cupply, 
equal to a pericd of nearly a quarter of a year. 


The Present Population of Lopdon.—The 
Registrar-General announces the actual popula- 
tion of London on April 8rd, as 3,251,804. This 
agrees in the most remarkable manner with 
the estimates which had been previous'y weekly 
made for the purpose of calculating the rates 
of mortulity. ‘The estimate for that same 
date was 3,247,631! As the registrar justly 
observes,—* The closeness of the ¢s'imate is 
another examp’e of the constancy of the laws 
which rale human life and determine English 
progress.” The population of London has in- 
creased nearly half a willion within the last ten 
years. 


Eastwood Church Competitions, Rother- 
ham.—Thirty-two architects sent in designs for 
this church, and the committee have selected the 


crowned by an Early English cross of red Devon 
marble, the entire structure being nearly 13 ft. 
high. 

New Building Compound.—Mr. W. A. 
Ba'tersby and others, of the U.S., have patented 
in England a “silicions building compound.” 
This consists of the following ingredients com- 
pounded in abont the following proportions :— 
716 parts of silicions matter, such as sand, 
pounded stone, or grit, twenty-five parts of man- 
ganese, seventy-five parts of oxide of iron, sixty 
parts of kaolin, sixty parts of sulphate of lime, 
one part of sulphur, two parts of silicate of 
soda, sixty parts of resin, and one part of 
petroleum or other hydrocarbon. 


Vandalism.—I cut the following from the 
Newcastle Daily Journal of May 22nd. The 
memory of such things should assuredly be pre- 
served in your pages :—‘ Morpeth Old Cross has 
been sold by the Corporation to Mrs. King, 
builder, and the work of demolition will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as the new Fish Market has 
| been erected at the Old Clock Tower. It is said 

to be of a style of market-cross architecture of 
which few specimens now remain in England.” 
A.0.V.P. 


4 Convict Prison, to be erected by Con- 
victs.—The Government have decided on the 
erection of a large convict prison in the city of 
Rochester, to accommodate 1,000 convicts. The 
new buildings are to be erected entirely by the 





omen of Messrs. T. D, Barry & Sons, of Liver- 
poco . 


labour of convicts from Chatham, where there 
lare nearly 1,700 confined. 





Portraits.—It is thought desi-able by the 
Institute of Architects that the series of por. 
traits of past presidents, on the wa'ls of the 
meeting-room, should be rendered complete up 
to the present time, by the addition of those 
of Professor Donaldson and of Mr. Beresford . 
Hope; and a subscription has bsen opened for 
the purpose. Mr. Charles C. Ne!son is appointed 
treasurer to the fund, and will gladly receive 
subscriptions. — 

Christchurch Cathedral, Oxford.—The 
dean has appealed to the public for additional 
funds to go on with the restorations, including 
the exterior, under the care of Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
The restorations already completed and in hand 
will have cost 6,1351., and the balance in hand 
will then be 4,0681. The internal fittings, floors, 
and pavement are yet to be gone on with. The 
substantial repsirs of the fabric will fall upon 
the corporates funds. 

Sewage of Warwick.—With reference to 
& paragraph as to a native guano company, 
Mr. E. Pritchard writes that,—“ It is incorrect 
to state that the sewage of Warwick has been 
treated by any other method than that of 
passing it over the land.” : 

A Grand Drill Review, organised by the 
Society of Arts, of 4,000 boys, with their bands, 
will be held by Prince Arthur, in the Horticul- 
taral Gardens, on Wednesday, June 14th. 

Conversazione.—The conversazione of the 
Society of Arts will be held on the 16th June, 
at the South Kensington Museum, instead of 
the lst, as originally intended. 





TENDERS 
For a pair of semi-detached villas at Gladstone-road, 
Chesterfield, for Mr. J. Marriott. Mr. 8. Rollinson, archi- 


tect :— 
Maw & Waite (accepted) ......... £1,272 0 0 


Accepted for the erection of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Southport. Messrs. T. D. Barry & Sons, architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 

Mason’s Work. 


Greenwo0d..........00.0 Ssasescaseseann £1,985 0 0 
Excavator and Bricklayer’s Work. 
RARMBNOW <<0.,<ceseesss<acsessensacsrace 830 0 0 
Carpenter's, Joi er’s, and Iron Work, 
PRR sccccsnsssvenceksicncdevantsiates 790 0 0 
Slater and Plast:rer’s Work. 
BROWINGOD <o.n03cavensesssncdeacsuogaccaet 386 0 0 
Plumter, Painter, and Glazier’s Work. 
TOU sscecssoncaqnsieaxecsesgestidsie sense 126 0 0 


For alterations and repairs at Ne, 47, Ludgate-hill, and 
house adjoining, for Mr, J. H. Dunn, Mr. H. G. Gribble, 
architect :—- 





RUWMIONS ccocsscascsscnsccasenenesteeraccaceans £886 0 0 
MAMAN css cconeshegnass saicecbsheieiin casacel 850 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ..............s008 832 0 0 
Capps & Ritso (accepted)............ 84 0 0 
For proposed new workhouse, Cardiff. Mr, E. W. 
Stephens, architect, Quantities suppiied by Messrs, 
Batson & Hunt :— 
ROMAN. ccs csc Scdanoncncvadsectsesesan £11,749 0 0 
RIMINN cient cateetasscrsosvesseersceeusnen 10,429 0 0 
IWR eo secectsccespsusescoss Scare 10,40) 0 0 
OUD ces ccncdsasaaunarxcasasanees ecereee 10,2:0 0 0 
Bevan & Sons..... piewaneseeisposcake 9,753 0 0 
Bolt & Co. ..... Peccccece seeccceccecce 9,666 0 0 
LL ee Soneececcersvececesese 9,599 0 0 
Jones, Brothers....... mktceeszetonas 9,500 0 0 
BR SOPIGUG.<sscasacsisccavoortssrssnpses 9,400 0 0 
UNOD: sss sncacsenacusssasevagetsooutadeins 9,250 0 0 
Wood & Sons..... eescentesessoesses . 8,967 0 0 
SGFIRIN Air SEMI sein ncnsepeacseoecsnave 8,499 0 0 
BETO .eccrscoocecsccccscesssee eoccceesce 8,009 0 0 
VOU a5 cccvconcracsacascccascsd accross . 7,950 0 0 





For restorations to Church of St. Andrew, Horochurch, 
Essex, exclusive of flooring and benching. Mr. Ernest C. 
Lee, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Riddett :— 

Shearburne (accepted) ............ £1,554 0 0 





For building the tower and spire of Emmanuel Church 
Clifton, Bristol. Mr, John Norton, architect :— 


EMIEGE ssesccencavadessasapenssataciekoued £3,883 8 4 
Da)  ORGRE cincconcssssenqeaie one Sls. @ 'S 
DUIMAIEN scchanacaveiscavscserscuroustieaunse 3,095 0 0 
WU IND ORG. 5c. 35cccscecsesesonese . 2,79019 0 
PRUORE «.. cash cadassavectosonseadvbcessidee 2,500 0 0 


For new store at the Chichester Corn Exchan ge, Mr. 
Elkington, architect :— 


Gambling & Sons.eccccccseseercoeees £1,179 0 0 
APG MMOM 0 cavnscessassivcessaascesvenssond 1,155 0 0 
___, aR anand: theiienice nee 1,147 0 0 
_ | eee 1,067 0-0 
Te ee eS ee . 1,023 0 0 
Barnes & Moody .....ccoccorserseees 1,010 0 0 
PEE woncstastsntpassntasarceseces iw Se oS 
Gammon (accepted) ...........008 . 880 0 0 





For the rebuilding of premises, Nos. 6 and 8, Bow-lane. 
Mr, Theodore K. Green, architect :— 


UMMMIY iscicsdecivasacsosstsetheseaesoous £2,164 0 0 
GeweliABORG! os. cscs sicessesveacctoes 2,133 0 0 
OE eS ES 1,997 0 0 
Browne: © HGOB:.cascc.ccscedeniss<nes 1,980 0 0 
BPEDGNWN 2c, <5, <ccencceceasecesévescseee . 1,937 0 0 
Wicks & BRB G6....0cccsjedsiseseoseses 1,918 0 0 
Browne & Robinson...,......se00+0 1,905 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..........00.-+0 . 1,892 0 0 
Sharpington & Colle...........c..:00 1,811 0 0 
Goodman ....ccccrcrcoccccsccccosceesee 1,745 0 0 
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For repairing, cleaning, painting, &c. to St. Mary’s 
a Church, Lombard-street. Mr. Coe, archi- 


tect :— 











FGPTISON ccccccccecccccccecccesceveccseces 208 0 O 
--— Perkins 257 0 O 
=— Marner ... 210 0 0 
Fic, MMR DOGS ccessasccccscecesaascocsesans ee G @ 
~~" McCrow 170 0 0 

Hili & Dove 134 0 0 








For new Congregational Church, at Leyton, Essex. 
Quantities, drawings, and specification supplied by Messrs, 
W. G. Habershon & Pite, architects :— 

















RODIRB....0sccccccccscrescscrccsoccsescscen Sa; ONO 0 
Reed... we 2,555 
Rivett ..... aincaeice 2,442 
Staines...... 2,396 
Brown ....++0 2,350 
Capps & Bite0 ....cccccccsocessrrsseee 2,316 
Wyatt.......... 2,310 


Groom & Davy .......cccccccccssccccece 2,200 
TRAGRU  ssressnvecnsiccssenitnesctacsecan Sane 
Pearce see 62,216 
Pollard ...... 2,213 
TUPUON cs cccanseuneaaneeucan cosccese 2204 
Dover, Dowel, & Co. 
BIORSO .ccccesseccevesvecies 
COORG vs dis essssticcoaccsedtasvs 
Blackmore 2,180 
Perry Pee eee reer eseesensensseseeceeeseseee 2,170 
Wilcox SOs Ooh ees enevercensereascceseeees 2,114 
Hewsdon * 2,075 
Blackburn ....00... 
WRIRIRE ...6026se005 
Crook & Wall ....... " 
Watson, Brothers ............000008 1,910 
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For national school at Littlebourne, Kent. Mr, John 
Green Hall, architect :— 





Gaskin & Godden .isiccccrrsrrrereveee £795 0 O 
WMO cstistscccessceestrctcicss 692 0 0 
Featherstone (accepted) .. 678 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. W. & Son.—K. & O’D.—T. N.—W. G. S.—T. L. D.—T. H.—D, & 
8,-H.D,-E. A. H.—@. N.—B, 8S.—H.—C. C.—W. J. D.—F. B.— 
A, 8. M.—T. D. B.—A. C. P.—K.—J. G. H.—J. W.—H. S.—J. P.— 
R, W.—W.—T. Rk. & E. W.—E. P.—G. 8.—C. C. H.—J. H.8.—E. J.— 
Mr. R.—E. R.—Mr. E.—J. N.—Col. 8.—‘ Nelson,” New York 
(thanks : bat the object of the donor is to benefit Engli-hmen, not 
Chinamen).—T. G. (next week).—E. R. B, (ander our mark). 

Great p:essure on our space prevents attention to several curre- 
epondents, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, aud papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
° 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea. Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at @ cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with THE BurLpER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annwm, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for TESTI- 

MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 
ONLY should be sent. 
: G&S NOTICE.—All Communications respect. 
tng Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. AU other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and Not to the “ Publisher.” 


a 
—__. 








— and Other Building Stones of 
- _Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
fie en Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
a ‘ Prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also 
= of Transit to any part of the United 
ingdom farvished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 








PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 
have a set of MODELS fur BUILDERS’ BOOKS, by DUUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in *' The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a 
Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders — 
Address, E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regeut’s Park, Loudon, 


HE ART-JOURNAL 


For JUNE (price 2. 6.) contains the following 
LINE ENGRaVINGS. 
I. TALBOT and the COUNTHSS of AUVERGNE, after W. Q. 
Orchardson, A.R.A. 
II. The CHILDREN’S OF *ERING, after Gat 6, 
Ill ASIA, from the G.oup, by J. H. Foley, R.A. 

Literary Contributions :—Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, the 
Water-Colour Society, and the Institute of Water-Colour Painters ; 
Birket Foster, illustrated ; Japanese Literature and Art, ill. strated ; 
A Genuiue Ar.istic Race ; Visits to the Studios of Rome; Raffaelle’s 
“‘ Madonna del Libro;” he Internationsl Exhibition— Belgian 
Pictures, &c. 

, And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 
With this Number is issued Pa:t IL. of the ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of the INTERNAT: ONAL EXHIBITION. 
*,* The Volume for 1870 is now reavy, price 31s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
London: VIRTUE & CO, Ivy-lane, and all Booksellers. 


a) 
CONCISE VIEW of the LAW con- 
nected with LETTERS PATENT for INVENPIONS, 

By JAMES JOHNSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 
J. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.¥. Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Livcoln’s-inn-fields, aud Giasgow, Authors of “ The 
Patentee’s Manual.” 

Price One Shilling. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 1871. 











Just Published. 


HE ORNAMENTATION of the TRAN- 


SITIONAL PERIOD of BRITISH ARCHITECTURE: a 
Series of Illustrations of the Curved Work of the Transitional 
Period, taken from the Pier Capitals, Doorways, and Arcades of the 
principal Churches of that Period in the United Kingdom, by 
KDMUND SHARPE, M.A. F.R.LB.A, In three numbers. No. 1, 
Imp. 4to. 42 : ithographicPlates. 21s, 

London: K. & F. N, SPON, 43, Charing-cross, 
Birmingham: 8. BLRBECK. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated by Forty-eight Plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, 183. 


K LEMENTARKY PRINCIPLES of 
CARPENTRY. 
By THOMAS TREDGOLD. 
Revised from the original edition, and partly re-written 
by JOHN THOMAS HURST. 
London: &. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing Cross, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


RE-IsSUE OF THE FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. JOBBINS, 
3, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 


Intended as an Aid Mémoire for the Professional Man and the 
Op-rative. Being a Series of Working Drawings to a large scale, 
exemplifying the Arrangement and Details adopted in carrying out 
the several branches of Trade requisite for Public and Private 
Edifices, In Eighty Parts, 2s. 6d. each ; or in Four Volumes, bound 
in cloth, Twelve Guineas. 

NB—This work is extensively ussd in the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, 
Being aSeries of Examples of Enriched Details, aud Accessories of 
the Architecture of Great Britain. By JAMKS K. CULLING, 
Architect. In Forty-eight Parts, 33. each; or in Two Vviumes, 
bound in cloth, Seven Guineas. 


DETAILS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Measured and Drawn from Existing Examples. By JAMES K. 
COLLING, Architect. In Thirty-eight Parts, 25. 6). each ; or in 
Two Vulumes, bound in cloth, F.ve Guineas. 

AN ANALYSiS OF 


ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Exhibiting some ef the best Examples in Great Britain. From 
Drawivgs and Measurements taken on the Spor, by F. Tl, DOLLMAN 
and J. KR. JOBBINS. In Forty Parts, 2s. 61. each; or in Two 
Volumes, bound in cloth, Five Guineas, 

ARCHITECTURAL, ANTIQUARIAN, NAVAL, 
MILITARY, & MEDLZVAL DRAWINGS, 
Landscape, Sale Plans, Railway Plaus, and Sections Lithographed 
in the best style. Bills of Quantities, Circular Notes. Invuices, 

Cards, avd every description of Commere al and Colour Privting. 
J. JOBBINA, 3, WARWIUK COURI, HOLBURN, LONDON, W.C. 








Now ready, two vols. damy 8v7>. crrtaiaing 1.10) vegas sal 
Plates, stropgiy bound in cloth, price 2/, 24, 


‘HE HANDBUOK of SPECIFICATIONS. 


Il 'ustrated by Precedeats of Building: ac‘ually executed by 
eminent Architects and Engineers, Preceeded by a Prelimivary 
Essay, and skeletovs of Specidcations and C intrac’s, &c. 

By Profeseo: T. L. DONALDSON, 
President of the Royal Institute of British architects, &c, 
With a Review of the Lsw of Contracts, &. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM GLEN, Barrister-at-Law, 
London : LOCK WOUD & CO. 7, Statiorers’-hl-court, B.0, 





Price 2s. red roan, p»st fre 52 halfpenay stam 93, 


OPPUS’S MEASURER. Enlarged and 


R-vised. Showing at sight the Solid or Superficial Content 
(and consequently the value) of any Piece or Quautity of Square or 
Round Timber, either standiog or Fellei; also of Stone, Board, 
Glass, &c. made use of in the Erecting or R-psicing of any j Building, 
&c, Contrived to answer all the occasions of yentlemeaand artificers 
far beyond anything yet extant, the contents being given in feet, 
inches, and twelfth-parts of an inch; with a copious Introductory 
Explanation of the Several Tables, saowiug the exvellence of this 
new method of measu:ing. 

Edited by WILLIAM RICHARDSON. 
F. WARNE & CO Bedford-stree’, Coveut-garden. 


TO BULLDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
TCHLEY’S BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK 
for 1871. Price 43. per post 4s, 2d. revived and greatly im- 


proved under new management. 
KENT & CO. Paternoster-r.w, London; and sold by all booksellers. 





CROWN LAND.—Richmond, Surrey.—A Plot of Freehold Land 
situate in Friars-lane, at Richmond-green, suitable for building 
Purposes, within five minutes’ walk of the railway station, com- 
prising a garden and pleasure-grounds, eroquet-lawn, with 
summer-house, coach-house, stable for five horses, tool-house, part 
of a ball-room, ante room, and other building, being at the rear 
of the House-on-the-Green, belonging to the representatives of 
the late Marchioness of Hertford, now in the occupation of Mr. 
Frederick Chapman, surgeon. 


‘ ’ s 

ES:RS. DRIVER are instructed by the 
Commissioner of Woods in charge of Her M»j-sty’s Land 
Revenues to offer the above PROPERTY to AUCTION, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, on TUESDAY, JUNE 13, at TWO o’elock (unless 
an acveptabie offer be previously made), Particulars at tne Office 
of Her Majesty’s Woods, F.res‘s, and Land Revenues, No. 1, White- 
hall-place; of Mr. JOHN CLULPON. Crown Recetver, No. 9, 
Whitehall-place ; or of Messrs. URIVER, Surveyors, Lind Agents, 

ani Auctioveers, 4, Whitebal!, Loadon. 


WIMBLEVON, SURREY.—Freehold Ground-Rents, amounting to 
430, per annum, arisicg out of property known as the Alexandra 
Tavern, fronting the high road, and close to the station; also 
Four Dwelling-houses at rear. 

ns ° 
ESSRS. DRIVER. are directed to SELL 
. by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, on TUBSDAY, 

JUNE 13th, at TWO o’elock precisely, the above FREEHOLD PHO- 

P#RTIES, in lots, Lot 1. The Alexandra favern, let at the nominal 

ground-rent of 32, perannum. Lot 2. Four Dweiling-houses at the 

rear of the tavern, let at ground-rents together produciog 402. per 
aunum —Particulars of Messrs. PATERSON, SNOW & BURNSY. 

Solicitors, 40, Chancery-lane, London; or of Mewrs. DRIVER, Sur- 

veyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, Whitehall, London, 


TURNER & ALLEN, 
: ART FOUNDERS AND 


ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art. 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and Enylish Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s. 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of ART.—An 

additional MASTER is REQUIRED, to teach ths Higher 

Ciasses.—Apply, with testimoni.ls, before the 30:h of Juae, te Mr. 
LAUNDY, 22. Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 


fo ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


AUCTIONEERS, &c. — SPECIFICATIONS, ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIE?, CATALOGUES, and every description of docu- 
meat, neatly and correctly copied, at 14 per f.lio of seventy-two 
words. Plans and drawings of all kinds copied, reduced, or 
enlarged, on reasonable terms, by FRY & SON, Law Stationers, 
Lithographers, and Printers, 13 and 14, South-square, Qray’s-inn, 

N.B. When more than four copies required, a considerable 
reduction allowed if litnographed. 








ARTNERSHIP. — Messrs. DENNING, 
SMITH, & CO are instructed to NEGOTIATE a PARTNER- 
SHIP in «a well-established and profitable Manufacturiug, Building, 
and Contracting Business, which has been c+rried on by the present 
proprietor for several years past in one of the chief towns in the 
West of Evglaad, and for which additional capital is requ re ', solely 
to meet the demands of an increas‘vg trade. The incomer would be 
required to introduce a capital of not less thin 5,0002. aud” take 
chaige of the books, and couduct the flaancial departm ntof the 
busiuess. ‘The books will be open to investigation, an? good refer- 
ences will be given aud r-quired. The brok+rs can reecommead this 
to any gentleman of thorough business qua’ifications as a good 
opportunity fur enterivg into a souud and profitable conceru.—For 
ali further particulars, apply to the B-okers, Shaunon court, 
Bristol. 


LERK of WORKS WANTED.— 


WANTED, a CLERK of WORKS who has had large ex- 
rience in the repair of old buildings.—Ap-ly, by letter only, 
enclosing statement of works superintended, tu @. #. sf KLE", Eeq. 


14, Cavendish-place, London, W. 
and STONE 


REY STONE LIME 
QUARRY BUSINESS.—WANTED, a PARTNER or Two, to 

joia Advertiser in extending Lime Works and S'one Business. The 
transit to the north, south, east, and west of London far cheaper 
than any other route.—Address, A. B. 8. with uame and acd ess, to 
Messrs. LAMBERT, BERGIN, & PETCH, 8, John-stseet, Bedford- 
row, W.C. 


MPROVER.—An ARCHITECT, who is 
extensively engaged on a large building estate on the South 
Coast, has a VA“ANCY for a young Mau desirous of gaining a sound 
practical knowledze of his profession, both ia coastr iw ton and 
design.—Address, to Mr. VERNON, 69, Warrior-square, st. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


URBITON IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1855. 


Notice is hereby given that the Surbiton Improvement Com- 
missi require a SURVEYOR for the district of S. Mark, 




















HIGH 8URY.—14 acres of highly-important Freehold Building 
iy 


MESSES. NEWBON & HARDING vill 


SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on THURSDAY, JUNE 
22, at TWO, 14 acres of FRHEHOLD LAND, on the east side of 
Highbury-vale, and extending to the Green-lanes, by Highbury 
New Park Tavern, rips for building operations, as the neighbour- 
hood is almust compie'+d up to it, aud beyond the land is being 
Tapidly covered. No ssl; of freehold land on the north side of 
London of equa! importavce to ths preseu" h+s taken place for 
years. The estste hol s iu itself the key to the only direct com- 
munication be.ween Highbury aud Holloway, and it will unite the 
whole district of Islington, by 4 mtiu thorough(sre, with Finsbury 
Park, as the vendor will, at his owau expe’ se, immediately a'ter the 
sale, construct a cairisge-w«y to Biack.t.ck-road, thus forming a 
i roal to the paik. It may safely be stated that this is 





SEWAGE IRRIGATION and DOWN. 


WARD FILTRATION.—A P., } 
PREPARATION of SUITABLE == the smnoeen ant 


almost the only availab’e vacant freehold laud in the north of 
London within three miles of the B nx; and the estate altogether 
forms a rare opportunity tv the private speculator, aud also to land 

ieties.— i » with plans, may be had at the Highbury 





November, 1870, by Mr. J. BAILKY DEN TON, CE. 
Be Shilling by post. 
G. B. SMITH, “ Maidstone Journal” Office, Maidstone, 





ar 
New Park Tavern; atjthe Mart; of Messrs. BAKER, BLAKKER, & 
TAYLOR, Sviicitors, 3, Cloak-iane, B.C. ; aud of the Auctiouccrs, 
8, Church-iow, Upper-street, Islington, N. 


Surbiton. The person appointed mu t reside ia the district, bat 
will not be required to'dev@re the whuls of his tim to th» service of 
the Commissioners. Salary not to exceed 1002. par anuuu.—Anpli- 








cations, with testimonials of applicants, to be forwarded to the 
Clerk to the Commi-sioners, at their Otfic+, Victoria-road, Surbiton, 
endorsed, “ Application for the Office of Sarvey»r,” on or b:fure the 
1st JUNE next. JAMES BELL, Clerk to the Cumusissiouers. 
Surbiton, 8:h May, 1871. 


[THE SHEERNESS LOCAL BOARD of 


HEALTH are desirous to receive APPLICATIINS from 
persons willing to undertake the duties of SUKV#YOR of the 
Gistrict from 30.h June, 1871. The Surveyor to be app inted will 
re'eive a salary of 1002. per aunum, payable quar‘erly, aud will have 
the use of the hou-e ovenpied by che present Surveyor, free of reat, 
rates, and taxes, and will be required to reside there. He will have 
to fulfil the duties of a fown aud District Surveyor, and to devote 
his whole time to the business of the Board. Applicsnts will not 
be expec’ed to attend uuless requested by letter. Appilustious are 
to be delivered at his Office on or before THURSDAY, the Ist day 
ot JUNE, 1871, and before SIX o’cluck in the evening of that day.— 
By order, EDWARD FELKIN, Clera, 

Ottice of the Local Board = — Trinity- road, Shoernes:, 
yin r 
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ARNARVON LOCAL BOARD.— 


WANTED, an efficient person, to serve as ENGINEER, CLERK, 
and SURVEYOR to the abe ve Board, - a salary of 1407. per anv-um. 
All applications, with testi ‘0 be to the Town 
Clerk, Carnarvon, on or before SATURDAY. the 3rd day of JUNE 
next, a whom particulars as to the duties of the office can be 


ear ‘May 1lth, 1871. 











AND WALLE. 


AN TED, immediately, GOOD WORK- 


MEN, as above, —Apply, Mr. T. fatty Builder, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 


ORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS 


WANTED in the country, a short distance from London 
Must be competent to grain avd mix colours.—Address, stating age, 
wages required, and where last employed, to A. B. care of Mr. Algar, 
8, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street. 





ND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, 2 a RE. ENGAGEMENT, by 

an enneciie Young Man, as PRIME-COST CLERK, or 

FOREMAN. Has a practical knowledge of every branch of "the 

trade. Good references. Aged 25.—Address, ALPHA, General Pos.- 
office, Brighton. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS, 


A NTED, by an_ experienced 
DRAUGHTSMAN, EMPLOYMENT. Accustomed to pre- 
pare finished, working, and detailed drawing, to design, &c. and is 
well up in construction, ng 4 carried into execution some of his 
own designs.—Address, X. Y. Z. 70, Great Percy-street, Pentonville. 


ANTED, by a first-class SHOP and 
BUILDING LB a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or as 
Jobbing Hand. Understands bricklaying, &c. Country preferred. 
Aged 28. Wages modera‘e.—Address, 791, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 











RENTS AND GUARDIANS.) 


AN TED, aa the Office of a London 

ARCH ITEOT, with a Town and Country practice, a oe 
Also, an IMPROVER, who can write and trace well.—Address, 
ARCHITECT, 20, Guilford-street, Russell-square, W.C. 





10 FIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMEN. 
ANTED, immediately, the ASSIST- 
ANCE of a first-rate PERSPECTIVE DRAUGHTSMAN.— 
Apply, stating quslifications, to M. I, B. A. care of Mr. Brooks, 3, 
Lancaster-place, Strand. 


ANTED, 10 good HOUSE-PAINTERS 


and DECORATORS for acountry job.—Apply to HARE & 
SON, Stamford. 


ANTED, a thoroughly practical, ener- 

getlc, and “steady, aoe as FOREMAN, over masons and 

— — Apply, by letter, stating 

pa oR mtn wages, ey Mr. T. NEWELOLD, Builder, Kirkvy 
ale, Westmorelaud, 


O LONDON SLATE MERCHA 


ANTED, an AGENT, for “the SALE 


of WELSH’ SLATES, in the Poe Pe district, where they 
may be delivered in truck loads, at a special railway ‘1d to 
Mr. PRICE LEWI8 ROBERTS, 90, Vale-street, Denbich 


ANTED, by a_ thoroughly practical 

Man, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or 

GENERAL FOREMAN. Town or country. Fully qualified to 

superintend the erection of apy extensive worke.—Address, 609, 
Ofbce of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, by a steady, energetic Man, 
an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Has _ been 
accustomed ‘to carrying out extensive works, superincending men. 
Well versed in drawings, &c, Carpenter by trade. Good vefcrences, 
Age 30.—Address, Z. Mr, W. B. Ray’s, News Agent, New Kent-road. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHE 


W ANTED, by a good CARPENTER and 


JOINER, a permanent SITUATION. Towa or country. 
Can do good bench work, fixing, or jobbing. Good references if 
required.—Address, L. W. 6), Liltiiagton-stieet, Pimiico, ~. W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS, GENERA!. FOREMAN, or Change of 
a Job, by an energetic, practical Man. Hasa thorough knowledge 
of every branch of the builuing traie, and of the nature and quali- 
ties of all building materials, Has had the entire charge fand 
management of large jobs and public works the last twenty-five 
yearr. Unexceptionabie reference and test‘monials from London 
architects and. builders,— Address, N. V. W. care of Mr. Rolfe, 17, 
&t. John’s-wood-terrace, N. W. 


ANTED, by a young Man, a PLUMBER, 
aim, “* SITUATION or JOB.—G, B. 47, Stamford-street, Black- 
































TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as 


CLERK in the office, Five years with lateemployer, Good 
references. Aged 27.—Address, 823, Uffice of ‘‘ The Builaer.” 





TO BUILDER 8’ PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, a JOB, as PLUMBER, in 


Town or omnis, Good miineeendiieee, E. N. 2 Pem- 
broke-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


W ANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 
WORKS, a SITUATION. Well versed in preparing work- 

ing and detail drawings, and has carried out heavy works, an d well 

up in Gothic work.—Addrees, R. E. 272, Westminster Bridge-road. 





TO IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


ANTED, sn ENGAGEMENT, by a 

namie Man, who has a thorough enaiatindes of the 

trade, Stoves, ranges, gasfit ting, hot-water apparatus, bathwork, &c, 

Also a good book-keeper and draughtsman.—Address, A. B, 54, 
Murray-street, City-road. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, GENERAL BUILDING MATERIAL 
DEALERS, AND O1HE«y. 


WAitep, by a Young Man, of good | 





YOUNG ARCHITECT, five years in prac- 

tice, would ,be glad to fe, ccenstonal ASSISTANCE to or 

otherwise treat with au ARCHITECT in Practice. Terms 
moderate.— Addrees, 730, Office of “ The Builder.” 


AN, ARCHITECT | and SURVEYOR’S 


ASSISTANT, of nine years’ experience, six in country ang 
three in town, and well up in every branch, desires a eneeee- 
MENT. Salary 24 guineas per week,— Address, E. J. 89, Leaden- 


hall-street, E.C. 
TO ARCHITECTS. P 
A COMPETENT ASSISTANT is DIS- 
ENGAGED. G tric and tive drawings, design, 
detail. &c. Specimens shown. Salary. “moderate,— Address, ALPHA, 
No. 36, Sudely-street, Islington, N. 


BUILDE®S OR ARCHITECTS. 


RESPECTABLE MAN, a _ practical 

PLUMBER, wishes to meet witha JOB, or CONSTANCY, 

om Town or country. Can turn his hand to other b.ranches, if re. 

Good references can be given.—Addiess, W. W. 11, Upper- 
Decobeak, Edgware-road, Mar; lebone. 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

A PRACTICAL LONDON FOREMAN 

will be open to an ENGAGEMENT on the 30th of June. Is 

good draughtsman, quick at setting out work, making es 

and detail drawings. H-s a good k of a. 


to the country. Good i ial 


























address, aged 27, married, a SITUATION, 

one month’s time, as TRAVELLER, SALESMAN, or CLERK. Good 

accountant. Upwards of nine years with present «employers. a 

—_ — in the Midland Counties.—Address, K. A. B, Post-office, 
et ig. 





O WINDOW-GLASS CUTTER 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 33, a 

SITUATION, as above, in town or country. Isa onl 
ican A. B. 12, Albert-terrace, Beavor-lane, Hammer- 
smith, 


50 ARCHITECTS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND GENTLEMEN. 
AN D, a SITUATION, as 
MANAGER, BAILIF®, or AGENT to an ESTATE, by a Man 

who thoroughly understanas Building aud the management of men, 
and also the prices of all artificers’ wo:k and materials, either in 
town or country.—Address, 800, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 








an —add 
J. H. M. Foreman, Mr, J. L, Glasscock’s Ofties, Bishop’s Stortford, 
erts. 


N experienced Builder's ACCOUNTANT 


desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is competent to take the 
entire charge of a builder’s accounts ; keeps books on an improved 
system, thereby preventing the possibility of error. First-class 
testimonials, &c.— Address, 845, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


YOUNG ARCHITECT, just entering 
practice for himself, and not having daticient to oc:supy the 
whole of his time, would be glad to AsSI{ST Architects in any 
branch of professional work.— Address, 790, Otfice of “ The Builder,” 


S ENGINE DRIVER.—A married Man,, 

has thirteen years’ character from an emineut firm. Suatis- 

factory answers will be given at No. 2, Savoy-street, Stiaad: or 

aeons te F. V. Engine-driver, 23, Ann-street, York-road, Bat- 
tersea, 8.W. 














ENGAGEMENT in a Builde:’s Office. Has a t 
knowledge of prime cost and the usual office routine, — Address, 807, 
Office of “The Builder.” 


TO BUILD«&RS, PLUMBERS, &c, 


, 
W ANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by a 
middle-aged Mav. Is an experienced plumber, under- 
stands iron pipe, hot-water fittings, bath work. Town or country, 
Good reference.—Address C. C. COOPER, 37, Upper Rvsamon-street, 
Clerkenwell. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as 








THOROUGHLY-QUALIFIED ASsIST- 

ANT seeks an ENGAGEMENE. Well upin Gothic design 

and detail, and the usual routine of an cffice.—Address, W. 8. 43, 
Middleton-square, E.C. 

and 


TO ARCHITECIS. 
A thoroughly qualified GENER 1L ASSISTANT, is at 4. to 


SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN, 
accept a temporary or permanent ENGAGEMENT. Experieuced in 
design and competition work, and thoroughly conversant with the 
various duties of the profession.— Address, ARCHIPECT, 58, Stauley- 








GENERAL or WORKING FOREMAN.' Good 
from last and previous employes aud London architects.—Address, 
J. W. H. 14, Privces-street, Cadogan-street, Chelsea, 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, ESTATE OWNERS, &c. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


DRAUGHTSMAN, BUILDINGS ACCOUNTANT, &c. ” Sant 





street, E square, 





TO MASTER MASONS AND OTHER 


WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS 

seks ENGAGEMENT. Good monumental carver and 
letterer. Public works or general yard. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences.—Addrees, 816, Office of ‘Tne Builder.” 





completed a similar appointment (34 years) ; also, 
ectimating. Very good testimonials, Aged 26. Salary, 20. * a 
Address, F. C. M. 40, Torriano-»venue, Camden-road, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


temporary or otherwise. Is a good draughtsman one 
colourist. Well up in perspective, and the preparing of crawings 
fer competition, &c. Good references, Salaty moderate.—address, 
M. A. 63, Southampton-row, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, Town or country. Just 
finishing a large job in Town. Good reference.—Address, G. W. 264, 
Markham-street, Chelsea, 8. W. 


HE Advertiser wish:s to recommend as 

FOREMAN or CLERK of the WORKS, a Man who has been 
with him in the above capacity for the last’ three years, and who 
has most successfully finished a large house for him without avy 
contractor whatever. He is betweeu 30 and 40 years of age, with a 
practical knowledge of all kinds of building, and bas given perfect 
satis‘action to his employer in every way. To avy one wautiog a 
must trustwor'hy, energetic foreman, gee Pee an opportunity not 
often to be met with. Full parti i lication JO. 
H.N. WALFORD, Esq. Ruyton Towers, eaten. oman 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTE by a god GENERAL 

ASSISTANT, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a London Office, 

emporary or otherwise. Terms moderate,—Address, DRAUGHISs- 
MAN, 1, Dunl«ce-road, Lower Clapton, K. 


AN TED, to PUT a YOUTH for two or 

hree yeas with a GENERAL DEALFR in BUILDING 

MATERIAL. either as APPRENTICE or CLERK, where he would 

Jearn the business,— Address, stating premium required, J. L. Office 
of “ she Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS, P. UMBERS3, 


&ec, 
f | YHE Advertiser, a thorough good Plumber, 
wishes to meet with a SITUATION or JOB. Well experienced 
in bath, pump, aud ‘closet work ; gas and hot-water fitting. Gvod 
references.—Address, PLUMBER, 31, Parker-street, Kingslaud-road. 


y i ‘HE Advertiser requires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in an ARCHITECI’s OFFICE. Neat and quick tracer. 

Can tint and copy drawings wel!. No objection to Town or country. 

Te1ms moderate.—Address, ALPHA, 47, St. Sidwell-street, Exeter. 








WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION ae CLEKK and BOOK-KEKPER, or to Take the 

en ment of a —e g Bu ider and Undertaker’s Business. A 
ical knowled, _— 
ya No. 744, Office of “ Tue Builder.” astiaasteoeiinads 


WANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 


JOINER’S MACHINIST, a SITUATIUN ‘to Work a Mouldin 
a General Joiner, &c. Caan make cutters aud do owa Genuine” 
Address, A. B. 12, South-street, Durham. 


ANTED, by 


LAYER, a 8I1 vATION as 
Piece. Good references,— Ad 
road, Mile-end, E. 


ANTED, a “RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GEN:RAL. FOREMAN (Carp Bter by trad —add e 
4. B. care of Mr, Pope. 12, Brewer-street, Pimlics, SW. » ve 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


AN TED, by a steady respectable Married 

ap, a ‘constant SITUATION as PAPERHANGER, 

PAINTER, MOL AZIEN. &c.—Addresr, X. Y, Retreat Cottage, Wood: 
church. road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


10 BUILDERS 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 
pur Woe i ARES Sort tnt 











a practical BRICK- 


FOREMAN, or Brickwork by the 
» A. B. 25, Argyle-road, Globe- 














WANTED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 


ING SHOP FUREMAN of JOINERS, SHOP and YARD 
FOREMAN, WALK'!NG FOREMAN, or FOREMAN on a JOB. A 
good general kuowledge of ali the branches of the trade; fair 
draughtsman ; experienced in church restovation, alterations, dilapi- 
dations, and ‘general repairs,—Address, THOS. HALL, 10, 
2d ewe, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C, 


North 


‘0 BUILDERS, 


ITUATION REQUIRED, by a Young 
Man, as CLERK. Isp i with; the Hares 
business, a good draughtsman, and can ae with measuring aod 
quantities, &c. Good refereuces.—Address, G. 74, Tollington-road, 
Holloway, London, N. 


OINERS’ FOREMAN.—Is experienced in 

the general duties of rhop foreman. Understands estimating 

and drawing. Would not obj-ct to work at bench. Excellent iefer- 

exces. Country preferred.—Address, J. M. Bracketw’s, Bookseli 
Red Hill, Surrey. 


TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, PAVIORS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


OOTWAY andCaRRIAGEW AY WORK, 
STONE DRESSING, &c. (Labour only) EXECUTED on the 
shorte:t notice, aud at reasonabe prices. Uucxceptiouable testi- 
peamvag 9 - be gjven.—W. PRATI, 2, Harcourt-street, St. Maryle- 
bone, ° 








er, 





TO ARCHITECIS AND SURVEYORS. 


x n 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Fair draughtsman and colourist, Can 

make working drawings fiom rough sketches, abstract, &c, Four 

years’ expericvce, Salary moderate.—Address, SURVKYOR, 8, 

Suffulk-lane, Cannon-street, EC. 


TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OLHERS, 


BUILDER’S CLEKK (21) seeks a RE- 


ENGAGEMENTS. Been used jto London practica; is tho- 
roughly acquainted with office routine, book-keeping, &c. Firet- 
class draugntman, expert estimator, and fully understands the art 
of buildiog. Salary is*no object. Unexceptiouable references. 
Address, FIDELIS, Post-office, New Swindon. 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN requires a RE-ENGAGEME-T.  Accus- 

med to Bg awe | drawiugs, competition-work, &c,—Ad cess, 
FRANCIS, 85 . Queen’s-road, Peckham, 8. E. 











TO BUILDERS. 
AX experienced practical DRAUGHTS- 


MAN requires an ENGAGEMENT in a Builder’s Oftice.— 
Aduress, A. C, Post-office, Turner’s-hitl, Sussex. 


TO ARCHITECT 


FIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN and 
ASSISTANT will require in a few weeks a RE-ENG GE- 
MENT. Excellent references, — Address, A. B. 9,] Ststfurd-place 
South, Buckivgham Palace-road, &.W. 
GENTLEMAN, educated for the profes- 
sion, wishes to PURCHASE a PARTNERSHIP with aa 
ARCHITECT in good p retiring after & 
few years.—Addrese, Box 41, 0 Me oa Carlisle. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, accustomed to the general duties of an Architect and 
Surveyor’s business, requires & permanent ENGAGEMENT. Five 
ears’ 


























, Salary Aged 37 years. Has sketched 
and 0 ient Gothic windows in England, which he 
is willing to lete asa finished series during spare time.—Ad- 
Powe WINDOW, at Mr. Rippin’s, 16, Sidney-street, Litchurca, 

lerby. 











RoraL POLYTECHNIC. — WHITSUN 


HOLIDAYS.—Professor Pepper's “Trip to the Western 
Highlands of Ireland:” grand Scenery, and Irish Sopgs by Miss 
Barth. Great revival of Henry Russell’s Songs, uader bis per-oust 
kind superintendence, with grand Scenic and Optical Effects. 
Vocalist, Mr. Flumpton. J. L, Kiog, Esq.oa “ Muscle and Mascular 
Power,” ilustrated by Herr Willio, the wonderful Coatortio.'st 
and Imitator of Birds and Animal’, R+-engagement of £. D. Davies, 
the Premier Ventriloquist. The Gnost and other Euterta nmeats 4% 
usua!,—Admicsion One Shilling. Open from 12 to 5 and7 to 10. 


—— 





MPLOYMENT WANTED, in Town or 


Country, as GANGER, TIMEKEEPER, or in any confidential 
ca, avity, by a tho.ough, energetic, miud e-aged business Man. 12, 
per week salary would be widiugly accepted for a permanency. 
Cash security if required.— Address, B. 228, City-rvad, B.U. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by an expe- 


rienc.d PLUMBER. Is well up in bath ae closet werk, and 





(\RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 


WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS 
WAREHOUSE, 


British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
Colo , Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate, 
Photographic, and every Description of Glass. 
Estimates and Price-lists forwarded free on receipt of business 
R. METTAM & CO. 
80 and 81, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


card 





is willing to make himesif generally usefal, A first-class 
fiom last employer.—Address, A. B, 6, Eari-street, Sloane-terrace, 


Chelsea. 
TO ARCAHITECSS. 


LERK of WORKS or GENERAL 
ASSI-TANT.—WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by a 
thoroughly practical Man. Can preoare working and detail draw- 
ing, specification, and bills of quantities, Has superintended 











several large works.—C. W. Post-« fice, Sleaford, Lincolnshire, 


Sono PLATE and WINDOW GLASS 

WAREHOUSE, 26, Soho-square, W. and George-yard, Orown- 

HT GOMLIELT & OO, beg to inform Arenitects, Builders, and the 
Oo KB, 

Trade generally, that a = supply EVERY se IP TION of a 

required for building purposes, either in Stock Sizes or Cut to ° 

at the lowest current rates, 


gk TARIFFS cee ys on application, and ESTIMATES given 





NB. A & CO, invite inspection of their Large 





